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Ir 1s commonly held to be true 
that when the flag of prosperity 
waves o’er the land the manufac- 
turers of luxury items vote extra 
dividends; but when lean years 
stalk like hungry wolves, they 
would better close their plants 
and save the overhead. 

Yardley of London is a luxury 
manufacturer. We submit that 
35 cents is a lot of money for a 
cake of soap to wash a person’s 
face. But, a woman’s complexion, 
we find, is just as important to 
her in bad times as in good. She 
isn’t taking chances with it just 
because freight car loadings aren’t 
what they used to be. 


And so, depression or no, the 
sales of Yardley’s English Laven- 
der products have gone merrily 
ahead. Soaps, creams, powders, 
perfumes have sold just as they 
did in those good old days of ’29. 
Not entirely unaided, of course. 
For Yardley has maintained a 
steady and consistent program of 
promotion through all the depres- 
sion years. It has advertised as 
intensively in '30-’33 as it did in 
’26-'29. It has been our pleasure 
to prepare and place that adver- 
tising, and to watch, with Yardley, 
the conclusive triumph of superla- 
tive product, sound management, 
and good advertising. 


W. AYER & SON, Iac. 


Advertising Headquarters 


TASHINGTON SQUARE, 


ew York Boston Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco Detroit London 
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) Milwaukee 


in Retail Gains! 


ILWAUKEE department store trade in 
October was up 13.5% over September 
—almost double the average September to 
October increase for the past ten years! The 
gain was far greater than in any other city in 
the seventh federal reserve district. 


Each of Milwaukee’s three largest department 
stores set new all-time records for a single 
day’s sales transactions during the past six 
weeks. New car sales in the past four months 
have tripled sales of a year ago! 


Take the trip up with Milwaukee! You ca 
ride along at one low advertising cost because 
you need only The Journal in this fine market 


f MILWAUKEE JOURN 


VFrirns tT BY MERIT 
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This Week 


\ JALTER G. CAMPBELL, 
‘'Y Chief of the Food and Drug 
\dministration, wrote a piece for 
last week’s Printers’ INK purport- 
ing to answer certain objections to 
the Copeland Bill which we had 
brought out the previous week. He 
did not go far enough, however, 
and so Chester M. Wright, our 
Washington editorial representa- 
tive, succeeded in staging a three- 
cornered interview in the Depart- 
ment last Saturday—taking in 
himself, Mr. Campbell and John F. 
Moore, the lawyer who will help 
enforce whatever bill is passed. 
The result is a full statement of 
the Department’s ambitious pro- 
gram in regard to this bill—which 
we believe will bring forth a vigor- 
ous thumbs-down attitude on the 
part of advertisers, publishers and 
manufacturers. Hearings on the 
hill start in Washington today. 
* * * 


When an advertiser assigns a 
full-time man in his advertising 
department to the full-time task of 
interviewing publishers’ representa- 
tives and analyzing media, the ac- 
tion, says Stuart Peabody, Bor- 
den's director of advertising and 
commercial research, is “somewhat 
akin to hiring a watchman to 
watch the watchman.” Mr. Pea- 
body anticipates disagreement. Not 
truculently, but in the hope that he 
may bring about closer co-opera- 
tion, Mr. Peabody places himself 
in the position of the advertising 
director who questions the space 
buyer. His questions are deep, 
and searching. Perhaps they'll 
Start arguments. 

* + * 


And, speaking of arguments, 
consider selling. At the sale’s out- 
set, prospect and salesman dis- 


agree. They’re natural enemies. 
When you bring enemies together, 
you create drama; and, because the 
characters change, “every sale,” 
says A. C. Roy, of General Elec- 
tric’s air-conditioning department, 
“is a new drama between two peo- 
ple.” Mr. Roy describes his com- 
pany’s methods for training sales- 
men—methods so contrived that to 
every sale every salesman may 
bring those characteristics of back- 
ground and skill that will insure— 
for the salesman—a happy end- 
ing. 
* . * 

Let’s look at the record! On 
the political platform in recent 
years, that challenging, slogan-like 
line has kindled lively interest— 
and inspired the galleries to 
whistle. Whether in politics or in 
advertising, the record is a thing 
of awesome power. But in adver- 
tising—as in politics—you need to 
know where and how to look and 
what to deduce. William T. Laing 
lays out a three-page handbook on 
“Digging for Facts with Cou- 
pons.” 

be @ 

Last Sunday President Roose- 
velt announced that he had called 
in several prominent financial men 
for advice on the modification of 
the Securities Act. What was 
supposed to be an altruistic piece 
of legislation has almost elimi- 
nated all forms of reputable finan- 
cial advertising. For that reason 
the analysis of the Act and meth- 
ods of correcting it in this issue 
are particularly timely. 

* * . 


A controversy seems to have 
been started several weeks ago 
when Printers’ INK published an 
article that all was not well in the 
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beer business. It was answered 
last week by an indignant brewer 
who claimed that everything was 
lovely. This week another insider 
comes back and says that every- 
thing is far from lovely and quotes 
the brewing papers to prove his 
points. Something evidently is 
seething in the brewing industry 
just as Prohibition disappears over 
the horizon. 
oe @-.@ 


Unless he becomes tired or 
bored, a man who starts a job well 
will finish it well. Throughout, he 
will bear down on perfection of 
detail. A window-display contest 
staged by Johnson & Johnson dis- 
closes that the best and clearest 
contest-entry photographs come 
from window trimmers who have 
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planned their windows most care- 
fully and executed most effectively. 
The contest discloses other facts, 
but somehow that one seems 
significant. 

* * * 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet account 
to Benton & Bowles * * * Post- 
office lists dry States * * * V. V. 
McNitt quits Moley * * * Krajt- 
Phenix introduces new product, 
Kay * * * Hupp announces new 
directorate policy * * * Business 
indicator: December 9 Satevepost 
largest since May, 1932 * * * 
Grocery industry makes big drive 
for Christmas business * * 
Missouri Senate rejects move to 
prohibit liquor advertising in State 
* * * Canada Dry to distribute 
“Johnnie Walker.” 
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BUY NOW 
is to make emWanr it! 


Here in Rhode Island we've been 
buying automobiles for the three months, 
August to October, as we haven't bought 
before in these months since 1929. 


Figures aren't available on pickles or 
face cream, but—if we WANT them 
the same way, we're BUYING them the 
same way! 


We earned 11-3 million dollars more 
in October than in September, and 4 1-2 
millions more than in April. We CAN 


buy. 


A “friend of the family” who's invited 
into most of the buying homes of this 
market every day can tell the folks 
about any good product—your product 


—and help you to make ‘em WANT it! 


Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 





Dominating New Englands Second Langest Market 
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Food Administration Stands Pat 
on “Tugwell” Bill 


Enforcing Officials Disclaim Desire or Intention to Enforce Czarism, but 
Hold Ground on All Main Points 


By Chester M. Wright 


Washington Editorial Representative, Printers’ Ink 


F you take the word of De- 

partment of Agriculture ex- 
perts for it, the Copeland food 
and drugs bill isn’t half as 
bureaucratic as it’s painted. 

In the Department there are 
several persons whose job long 
has been to find crooks and to 
catch them. It would not be 
within reason to expect them 
to forego entirely the crook- 
catching point of view in the 
writing of a law covering the 
broad field of food, drugs and 
cosmetics. 

When a police chief starts 
out to write a bill—if he is the 
average run-of-mine police chief— 
he is likely to write a bill which he 
thinks will catch crooks. He is 
likely to be more zealous in his 
aim to catch crooks than he is in 
his regard for the rights of those 
who are not crooks. 

For twenty years, or even more, 
certain designated men in the De- 
partment have had as their job the 
ferreting out of such actions as 
have been forbidden by law. They 
found that certain practices went 
right through the old law and they 
started out to write one that would 
stop those elusive practices. Ad- 
mittedly, what they sought was a 
real stopper of a law. 

As a result a controversy has 
grown up. With a real fear that 
fundamental individual rights are 
endangered, Printers’ INK has pre- 
sented the case against free reign 
for the ardent crook-catcher. 

Department authorities say freely 
that Printers’ INK has brought 
forward the best of the objections 
to the Copeland Bill and they con- 





cede that this has been done in good 
spirit. 

Just now the bill is getting its 
first real test under fire, with hear- 
ings before the Copeland Senate 
Committee under way. Just prior to 
the opening of the hearings I suc- 
ceeded in having something like a 
round-table survey of the bill in 
the Department of Agriculture 

I discussed Printers’ INK’s nine- 
teen points with Mr. Campbell and 
other authorities in the Depart- 
ment, in order to obtain a combined 
and authoritative viewpoint regard- 
ing each of the points raised. 

Printers’ INK, on November 
23, published a list of nineteen 
objectionable points in the bill. On 
November 30 Printers’ INK pub- 
lished an article by Walter G. 
Campbell, chief of the Food and 
Drug Administration, bearing on 
those points. Mr. Campbell did not 
then discuss the points in detail. 

Therefore, Printers’ INK’s nine- 
teen points formed the basis of 
discussion, 


Mr. Moore Joins 
the Talk 


One of the participants with Mr. 
Campbell in the discussion was 
John F. Moore, of the department 
solicitors’ staff. Mr. Moore is one 
of the department’s lawyers who 
specializes in food and drug cases 
and who tries most of the food 
and drug cases. His views are, 
therefore, of real value. He and 
others joined with Mr. Campbell in 
the expression of views in the point 
by point discussion. 

My purpose was to secure infor- 
mation, point by point, with more 
detail than Mr. Campbell was able 
to give in his article. I shall not 
endeavor to quote all that was said 
in conversations covering some 
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TT.ODAY (December 7) in Washington, before a sub-committee of 
| the Senate Committee on Commerce, there begins a hearing on 
the Copeland Bill, which is a proposed substitute for the existing 
Food and Drugs Act. Advertising, publishing and manufacturing 
croups have been invited to appear and present their objections to 
the measure (commonly known as the Tugwell Bill) and make any 
constructive suggestions they may have. And, of course, there will 
be many criticisms and many suggestions. 

It will be helpful in this situation for the various interests involved 
to know exactly what the Food and Drug Administration wants—a 


good question upon which there has been much guessing done for several 

weeks past. Printers’ INK has at last succeeded in getting the accom- 
1g its panying statement from Administrator Campbell and Solicitor Moore 
hear- bearing on these points—being an amplification of the article written 
enate by Mr. Campbell appearing in Prinvers’ Ink for November 30. This 
ior to seems to represent the absolute limit to which the Food and Drug 
suc- Administration will go in the direction of making concessions. 
ike a Therefore, advertisers, publishers and manufacturers now know 
ill in exactly what they have to fight. Despite the conciliatory tone of Mr. 
re. Campbell and Mr. Moore, Printers’ INK believes that the bill as they 
nine- want it passed would constitute a tragic and totally unnecessary hard- 
1 and ship for reputable and decent advertisers. It should therefore be 
spart- radically changed; and, if expressions from other Government off- 


bined cials—notably Senator Copeland and Congressman Sirovich—mean 
gard- anything, it of course will be. 

In any event, the discussion with the Department has at last been 
»mber narrowed down to a temperate basis; there now seems to be less 
eteen of an inclination to call names and pull hair. When a discussion 


1. On passes the hair-pulling stage, there is obviously a better chance for 
pub- getting somewhere. 

r G. 

1 and 











é on hours. However, the answers cred- whether there is a case and who 

ye ited to Mr. Campbell and Mr. will direct preparations for trials. 

oat Moore form a condensation of the For the reader’s convenience, 

‘egg entire discussion and are as nearly each point made by Printers’ INK 

se accurate in text as it is possible to is here given, followed by the ex- 
make them in such a case. I feel planations, either from Mr. Camp- 
that they offer an authoritative and bell or Mr. Moore, or both: 
somewhat detailed statement of the 


views of those who will support the l The advertising industry will ob- 

1 Mr. bill in the days and weeks to come ject to leaving such vague ques- 
was and with whom agreement must be tions about advertising appeal as 
tment reached as to modifications or al- would be implied in inference and 


ambiguity, to a bureaucrat to de- 
cide. These should be decided only 
by the industry itself, when feasible 


s one terations. Moreover, it is probably 
who the last statement of views to 
cases had from the Department's official 


food family prior to final legislative ac- at all. The administration, while 
; are, tion. nominally under control of the Sec- 
> and It would be impossible to obtain, retary of Agriculture, would be ac- 
ell in at this time, I think, a more au- tually carried out by a civil service 


point 


infor- 
more 
; able 
ll not 
s said 
some 


thoritative expression of views re- 
garding what will happen, if and 
when the Copeland Bill becomes 
law. Mr. Campbell is the man who 
will issue regulations and direct at- 
tention to violations. Mr. Moore 
is the lawyer who will say more 


than any other in the Department 


employee. Thus would be built up 
a continuing bureaucracy. 


Mr. Campbell: “The so-called 
ambiguity clause does not prevent 
what we may call poetic license in 


~ advertising. What we know as trade 


puffing is not illegal now and will 
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1. X-RAY FILM. An adver- 
tisement that received the 
widest publicity of the year. 
Illustration exhibited at 
World’s Fair, sent out over 
International News Services 
and Associated Press. 
Results: 1933 X-ray 

sales improving. 


a KODAK COMPANY makes a wide 
variety of chemical and manufactured products. 

Each of their products sold to consumers pre- 
sents an entirely different selling problem. 

Here are four products—four typical advertise- 
ments—and four successful campaigns. 

The Eastman Kodak Company has been a client 
of this company since April, 1930. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY Advertising 
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RESULT 


All 4 


litferent products ahead 


lifferent problems 





ee 2. PICTURE-TAKING for general mass 


appeal. A human-interest campaign, with 
a direct Verichrome tie-in. 

Results: Verichrome film 

sales ahead. 


INE-KODAK. Well- 
m and well-liked 
pnalities in the public 
vho are movie enthu- 
s tell their own story, 
¢ interesting editorial 
advertising pages. 
ts: 1933 Ciné-Kodak 
s ahead 


FFY KODAK, a medium- 
folding camera. 
—newsy—stimulating— 
introductory campaign 
opening of the spring 
¢-taking season. 

Its: Camera sales ahead 


npectancy. 
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not be under the terms of the 
Copeland Bill. The language of the 
bill is not new to advertisers. They 
have lived under it for ten years. 
I say without equivocation that, 
under the Copeland Bill, there will 
not be a single action that can be 
taken by the department without 
the availability of court review. 

“Tf it can be shown that there is 
the possibility of action without 
possible court review, then we shall 
be willing to have the provision 
changed. We do not want bureau- 
cratic or autocratic power.” 

Mr. Moore: “The language in 
the bill was taken from the United 
States Supreme Court decision in 
the case of the United States vs. 
95 barrels of vinegar, because it 
was felt that advertisers knew what 
that language meant. No doubt was 
left in their minds, there was no 
need for further interpretation and 
no chance for any. Let me quote 
from that decision in a case arising 
out of the 1906 law: 


The statute is plain and direct. 
Its comprehensive terms condemn 
every statement, design and device 
which may mislead or deceive. De- 
ception may result from the use of 
statements not technically false or 
which may be literally true. The 
aim of the statute is to prevent that 
resulting from indirection and am- 
biguity, as well as from statements 
which are false. It is not difficult to 
choose statements, designs and de- 
vices which will not deceive. Those 
which are ambiguous and liable to 
mislead should be read favorably to 
the accomplishment of the purpose 
of the Act. The statute applies to 
food, and the ingredients and sub- 
stances contained therein. It was 
enacted to enable purchasers to buy 
food for what it really is, (Vol. 265, 
U.S. Reports, October term, 1923, 
pages 442-443). 


“Under the terms of the Copeland 
Bill the Administrator can make no 
regulation or ruling not subject to 
court review.” 


9 The publishers and advertising 
agencies will seek a definite ex- 
emption from liability in all cases 
unless they decline to give the Gov- 
ernment information in their posses- 
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sion regarding the advertiser and his 
location. 


Mr. Campbell: “If there is an 
apparent ambiguity here we shall 
see to it that it is corrected so as 
to remove all doubt. Therein lies 
the great value of constructive, 
helpful criticism. I am told that 
some publishers believe the bill as 
it stands would authorize prosecu- 
tion of an advertising medium by 
the Department, should the Depart- 
ment elect not to request the names 
and addresses of those placing the 
advertising. That is not intended, 
Isn't it to be hoped that as Dr, 
Tugwell has suggested, publishers 
will do most of their own policing 
and that the Department will not 
often have to take the club from 
behind the door ?” 


Damning an advertisement of a 

specific by indicating in bold 
type that it is not a cure, is too 
much of an advertising handicap. 
The same thing can be conveyed in 
clear and unmistakable ways with- 
out such a repelling signboard. 


Mr. Campbell: “The bill says a 
‘palliative must declare that it is 
not a cure. It does not say that a 
specific must so declare. There are 
but few specifics and if they are 
specifics they will have a right to 
say so. What we want to stop is 
deception. A palliative is not a cure 
and self-medication will be helped 
by educating people to that truth.” 


4. Prohibiting any advertisement 
statement that a specific has any 
effect upon a list of well-known ail- 
ments seems as unreasonable as to 
prohibit a physician from prescrib- 
ing for them. This should at least 
be limited to curative effect. 


Mr. Campbell: “There we have 
chickens coming home to roost. 
However, again we are restricting 
palliatives, not specifics. Again | 
must say, we are trying to halt 
fraud, not to curtail the truth. 
Those who believe in the beneficial 
effects of education must agree, it 
seems to me, that the greatest good 
will be achieved by giving the con- 
sumer accurate information. If 
consumers had not been criminally 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The Vice-President of 
Printers’ Ink 


DOUG TAYLOR THINKS 


that The Sun has a wonderful 
story to tell. And, strange to say, 
he thinks it ought to be told in 
Printers’ Ink. He thinks that a 
newspaper that holds such a strong 
position in the country’s first mar- 
ket should make its story known 
to the readers of Printers’ Ink. 


He thinks that the many, many 
buyers of advertising who read 
Printers’ Ink should be reminded, 
for instance, that The Sun pub- 
lishes more department store ad- 
vertising than any other news- 


Che & 


paper in New York or the country 
(and what is more indicative of 
a newspaper's selling power?) 


This and other things about The 
Sun Mr, Taylor has persistently in- 
vited us to tell in his magazine. 
We have accepted his invitation 
(at so much a page) .. . and every 
other week you'll find on page 11 
of this publication little messages 
about a big newspaper in the big- 
gest market. We make our bow 
now .. . and we'll see you all 


NIV 


The Newspaper of Distinction im its Readers, its News and its Advertising. 


NEW YORK 





Well, Maybe Beer’s a Little Sour 








Looe seems to be a little disagreement in the brewing industry. 
It all started when Printers’ Ink published an article, “Beer 
Turns Sour,” November 9. This was answered with an article, “Beer 
Has Not Turned Sour,” on November 30, in which a brewery execu- 
tive took violent exception to everything said in the previous article. 
Now along comes a man who has had close contact with the brewing 
industry ever since the return of legal beer who says that beer has 
turned sour after all. It is all very confusing, but also very interesting. 








By a Promotion Man 


RINTERS’ INK is to be con- 

gratulated on its November 9 
article, “Beer Turns Sour.” It 
was just the sock in the eye that 
the industry needed to bring it to 
its senses. Whether or not it will 
heed that sock, however, remains 
to be seen. 

No doubt the Brewery Executive 
writing in your issue of Novem- 
ber 30 has the breadth of experi- 
ence to be thoroughly familiar 
with conditions. He writes with 
apparent authority. But may I 
state parenthetically that it seems 
to me that the greatest trouble 
with the industry today is that too 
many men in it have just that 
breadth of experience which has 
taught them that there is only one 
way to sell beer—and that is by 
the methods which were in vogue 
in 1919. Breadth of experience is 
sometimes a liability rather than 
an asset. The industry today is in 
a mess. No one but a deaf, dumb 
and blind man could deny that 
tact. 

Could your Executive possibly 
have sat in that meeting with 
Commissioner Mulrooney on No- 
vember 16, at New York, and 
heard that worthy gentleman say 
that apparently the brewing indus- 
try of 1933 has entirely forgotten 
what happened in 1919? That from 
his observation the industry was 
trying its level best to put its neck 
in the same noose which strangled 
it in 1919? Did he rise on the 
floor to deny those accusations? 

Says your defender of the 
brewer: “While there has been 


some adjustment in prices... it 
applies to those whose position has 
not been sufficiently strong for 
them to maintain prices in competi- 
tion with better establishments dis- 
tributing more popular brews.” 

So? 

In Brewers News of Novem- 
ber 30 I read: “Wisconsin is in the 
grip of a ‘beer price war’ accord- 
ing to indications. A short time ago 
the Anheuser-Busch Co. reduced 
prices of beer for delivery in 
Wisconsin to $10 a barrel. Mil- 
waukee breweries have been charg- 
ing $14... . Now Wisconsin brew- 
eries have responded to the 
Anheuser-Busch cut with lower 
prices.” 

Indeed, as your writer says, “the 
standard brands have begun to 
make their presence felt.” And 
how! 

Your writer also points out that 
“in one of the largest States... 
the practice of placing outside 
signs is prohibited entirely.” True, 
but let him walk down almost any 
street in the largest city in that 
State and see scores of outside 
signs, advertising specific brands 
of beer, costing hundreds of dol- 
lars each, all erected by subterfuge 
against the express ruling of the 
State beer authority. Did the re- 
tailers erect and pay for them? 
Don’t be childish! 

There is also a rule against buy- 
ing fixtures for retail establish- 
ments, but we read again in 
Brewers News for November 30 
that the Chicago territory is in an 
uproar because “brewers . . . have 
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subsidized taverns.” And I also 
read in Modern Brewery of No- 
vember 15 that “the free-for-all 
race to slash prices and profits, to 
make extraordinary trade conces- 
sions, to gain the greatest advan- 
tage from fixture and sign agree- 
ments has resulted in... the 
development of a serious profitless 
prosperity within the industry.” 

The same publication, comment- 
ing on the situation in the great 
State of Ohio says: “The brewers 
were criticized severely by J. B. 
Dugan, the Commission’s chief in- 
spector, who said that some of 
the brewers and distributors were 
giving away equipment, placing 
free advertising for dealers and 
were even giving away beer to 
retail establishments in order to 
control them and to stifle com- 
petition. ‘Some of the biggest 
chiselers in the industry are to be 
found among the brewers’ said 
Mr. Dugan.” That from one of 
the leading publications in the 
brewing field. 


oo 


Palmolive Account to 


Benton & Bowles 

The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
has appointed Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
New York, to handle the advertising of 
Palmolive soap, Palmolive shaving cream, 
Super Suds, Octagon soap, Peet’s Gran- 
ulated and other laundry soap poem. 

This is in addition to the Cashmere 
Bouquet soap account which was placed 
with Benton & Bowles several months 
ago. 

The advertising of Colgate Ribbon 
Dental cream and Colgate Rapid Shave 
cream will continue to be handled by 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York. 


Has Entire Cudahy Account 


The Cudahy Resins en ey 
cago, has appointed Roche, iidems . 
Cunnyngham, Inc., of that city, to han- 
dle its entire advertising account. This 
includes the advertising of Puritan 
hams, bacon, lard and smoked meats 
and the Cudahy line of dairy products, 
as well as Old Dutch Cleanser, which 
the Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham 
agency has handled in the past. 


C. B. Reeves with Doremus 


Agency 
Clifford B. Reeves has joined Doremus 
Company, New York advertising 
agency, as service director. He was for- 
merly with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany and 


of which he became a director. 


. G. White & Company, Inc..,. 
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On Tuesday, November 28, 
thirty brewers in one of our great 
States met in solemn conclave in 
one of the great cities of that 
State. They held a six-hour ses- 
sion, decided that enough was 
enough and that they would cease 
their cut-throat methods. They 
agreed on a new price scale for 
their products to go into effect 
with repeal. By Saturday of the 
same week, four days later, their 
price agreement had been tossed 
into the well-known ash can, and 
again it’s a case of dog eat dog. 

One (this one, I mean) doubts 
seriously after six months of 
rather close observation whether 
the brewery business—as an indus- 
try—will ever operate on sound, 
ethical, merchandising lines. From 
this watch tower one sees no signs 
on the horizon of such a condition 
developing. 

“There’s nothing the matter with 
the brewery business,” says its 
spokesman, the Brewery Executive. 
“Sez you!” says I. 


+ 


Advertising of New Nash Car 
to Be Handled by Thompson 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., has appointed the Chicago office of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company to 
handle the advertising of its new auto- 
mobile in the low-price field. 

he new car, which is to be introduced 
at the New York show January 6, will 
bear a name other than Nash, which is 
yet to be announced. 

The advertising account of the reg- 
ular Nash line continues with Frederick 
& Mitchell, Inc., Chicago. 


A Companion for Uneeda 
Biscuit 
For the first time since the last year 


of the last century, Uneeda Biscuits, 
which were then being introduced have 
been iven a compan ion product. “Salted 

Biscuits,’ Pidentical with its older 
brother except for the sprinkling of salt 
in the baking process, is the company’s 
answer to a recognized change in taste 
preference on the part of many of its 
customers. Counter cards, with reproduc- 
tions of the two packages, briefly tell 
the news that either plain or salted 
Uneedas are now available. 


American Pencil to O’Dea 

The —— am Lead Pencil Company, 
Hoboken, N. J., Venus and Velvet Venus 
— has appointed Mark O’Dea & 

ompany, Inc., New York agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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@ Every month for the last five 
months the Chicago American 
has made substantial gains in 
circulation — further increas- 
ing its lead as the largest eve- 
ning newspapber. 

Every month since last July 
the Chicago American has 
made substantial gains in ad- 
vertising lineage — although 
the period included off-season 
months. 

To make such a record in 


1933 proves the soundness 
the American’s idea: You 
thinking families are more 


that 425,000 Chicago Am 
can families with $530,000 
to spend for merchandise 
the next 12 months, and 
a greater urge to spend 
deserve some special a 
tion in sound advertising p 


ning. 





National Representa 





E. Boone 
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Post Office Lists Dry States 


Advertising and/or Solicitation of Orders Is Forbidden in Thirty 


‘THE long awaited list of dry 
States has finally been issued 
by the Post Office Department. 
Publishers now have an official 
guide to those States to which the 
Reed Amendment applies. 

The Reed Amendment to the 
Webb-Kenyon Act forbids the 
mailing of any advertisement or 
solicitation of an order for intoxi- 
cating liquors when addressed to 
any point in any State or Terri- 
tory, the laws of which make it 
unlawful to advertise or solicit 
orders for such liquors. 

The Post Office Department’s 
“Liquor Bulletin No. 3” was signed 
by acting postmaster general 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney. It reads: 

“The States and Territories listed 
below are affected by the said Act, 
effective upon the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment on Decem- 
ber 5, 1933: 


States and Territories the laws of 
which prohibit both the advertising 
of and solicitation of orders for in- 
toxicating liquors: 


Alabama 
Alaska 


Montana 
Nebraska 
District of North Carolina 
Columbia North Dakota 
Florida Ohio 
Georgia Oklahoma 
Hawaii Puerto Rico 
Idaho South Carolina 
Maine Texas 
Michigan Virgin Islands 
Mississippi Virginia 
West Virginia 


+ 


Has Coroco Chain Account 


The Columbian Rope Company, Auburn, 
N. Y., has appointed the Syracuse, N. Y., 
office of Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, to handle the 
advertising of Coroco tire chains. 


M. C. Leckner Joins Curtis 


Myron C. Leckner, formerly with the 
Butterick Publishing Company, has 
joined the advertising department at 
Philadelphia of the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 


+ 
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States the laws of which prohibit 
advertising, but do not refer to 
solicitation of orders: 


Missouri 
South Dakota 
Utah 


States which prohibit solicitation 
of orders: 


New Hampshire 
Tennessee 
Vermont 


Arkansas 
Minnesota 


“The following States are af- 
fected as indicated: 


Connecticut: Prohibits solicitation 
of orders in towns which forbid sale 
of liquor under local option clause 
of Liquor Control Act. 

Delaware: Prohibits advertising, 
except in newspapers or other peri- 
odical publications or by radio. 

Indiana: Permits solicitation of 
orders by holders of permits issued 
by State Excise Department. 


“The following States have 
statutes which provide for local 
option : 

Maryland 
New Mexico 
Washington 


“Mailers should ascertain from 
the officers of States having local 
option the particular communities 
in which it is unlawful to adver- 
tise or solicit orders for liquor.” 


+ 
With “Motor Service” 


Motor Service Magazine, Chicago, has 
appointed Dodd Coster to cover Eastern 
territory with headquarters at New 
York. He formerly covered this territory 
for Automotive Merchandising and the 
Chilton Class Journal Company. 


Appoints Detroit Agency 
The Hoover Steel Ball Company, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., has placed its advertising 
account with Holden, McKinney & Clark, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency. 
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Space Buyer for Each Principal 
Account, Is Borden Idea 


['wenty-five Wasted Hours, Caused by Misplaced Sales Presentation, 
Bring Interesting Suggestion 








N EITHER buyers nor sellers of space are satisfied with the way 
1 N the party at the other end of the transaction does things. They 
never have been; probably never will be. But there is a sincere 
desire to get together on the problem and minimize as much as pos- 
sible the evil of wasted time and effort. 


Mr. Peabody did at a meeting of advertising agency executives, spon- 
sored by the New York Times, and frank opinions as to what and 
who is wrong aren’t long in forthcoming. 


Raise the questions which 








By Stuart Peabody 


Director of Advertising and Commercial Research, The Borden Company 


\ HEN it was suggested that 

I lead a discussion on mass 
and class circulation, I replied that 
I was unable to do so. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I feel quite unable to 
lead any group of space buyers in 
any discussion having to do with 
media. 

There is no feeling of guilt be- 
cause of my inability to lead a dis- 
cussion on media for a reason 
which I believe to be fundamental. 
That is this: Space buying is 
properly the function of the ad- 
vertising agency rather than of the 
advertising manager. I realize that 
some of my colleagues do not 
agree with me on this. 

| know of one prominent adver- 
tising manager who has a man in 
his department whose sole duty is 
interviewing representatives and 
analyzing media. This is a dupli- 
cation of effort, somewhat akin to 
hiring a watchman to watch a 
watchman. 

Other advertising managers take 
great delight in doing the whole 
job themselves, and that is just as 
bad. The advertising manager and 
his aides can be of greater use to 
their companies by directing ad- 
vertising policv and co-ordinating 
advertising with sales than by an- 
alyzing media and making up lists. 
They must, of course, keep closely 
enough in touch with media to be 
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able to work intelligently with the 
agency space buyer, and to con- 
sider his recommendations. To do 
this, the advertising manager must 
at least glance over the ABC state- 
ments of the media in which he is 
interested, and see the representa- 
tives of the more important pub- 
lications, perhaps once a year. In 
my opinion, this is all he can or 
should do. 

Having established that premise, 
IT am going to take the liberty of 
wondering if there aren’t things 
which space buyers and other 
agency principals can do in some 
obvious situations to give adver- 
tising managers a greater sense of 
security and a greater freedom 
when they trust the entire space 
buying job to the agency. 

it seems that twice as many pub- 
lication representatives are seen as 
are really necessary to keep me 
posted on media trends, which is 
all I am interested in at present. 
Granted that I am a push-over for 
a date, and even an old softy, and 
that I like to see them, I do resist, 
with all the determination possible, 
short of downright discourtesy. 

Yet, each week I put in a great 
many unproductive hours which 
cost my company money. Can't 
you fellows do something about 
that? Can’t you do a better job 
in selling the representatives on 
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the fact that you are the man to 
do the job, and that your analyses 
and decisions are wise and fair, 
and to the best interest of the 
client ? 

Why do so many publishers feel 
that their job isn’t done until their 
salesmen have seen the advertising 
manager, and often the general 
executives of the client? 


An Experience in 
Wasted Time 


I had a personal experience, not 
long ago, which, while not an 
everyday occurrence, does happen 
too often. The representative of 
a certain publisher made a three- 
hour presentation to a _ general 
executive of our company. This 
executive is an able, intelligent 
man, and interested in advertising, 
but he just isn’t close enough to it 
to enable him to evaluate such a 
solicitation as was made. The pres- 
entation purported to prove that 
our whole advertising operation 
with regard to one of our products 
was wrong. The presentation had 
not been shown to me, but that 
wasn’t so important because it is 
our policy to give full authority 
to each of our advertising man- 
agers. 

What was important was that it 
had not been shown to the adver- 
tising manager himself. Now let’s 
begin to keep track of this. We 
start with three hours of the gen- 
eral executive’s time. He called 
me in and showed me the exhibits 
which the solicitor had left, and 
which I knew were misleading in 
effect. It took me two hours to 
begin to set the executive right. 
That’s seven hours of Borden time 
so far. 

Then I went over it with the 
advertising manager. Chalk up 
four more hours—eleven. Add four 
more for the time spent by the 
advertising manager with the 
agency space buyer in preparing 
the necessary formal refutation— 
fifteen hours. Six more for the 
presentation of the rebuttal to the 
executive—twenty-one. And four 
more for the time necessary to go 
over the whole matter again with 
the publication representative— 
twenty-five Borden hours. You can 
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_ Sell a lot of milk in that time. 


Add at least a week on the part 
of the representative in preparing 
and handling the solicitation and 
a half day more for the agency 
space buyer. 

Nothing came of it, of course, 
What a waste! 

Even if this is a grotesque ex- 
ample, it makes a point. Isn’t there 
something more you fellows can 
do about that sort of thing? I am 
not telling you. I am asking you. 

What can you do about the rep- 
resentative who tells the advertis- 
ing manager he cannot get a date 
with the space buyer until three 
weeks from Tuesday, if then? Or 
that the space buyer hurries him 
through his story and doesn’t give 
him a proper chance? Or any one 
of a dozen other stories reflecting 
on the space buyer's integrity, abil- 
ity, fairness, and even occasionally 
his ancestry? Many of these men 
are sore heads and bad losers, but 
these back washes don’t help the 
agency any, and they upset the 
client. Particularly the one about 
not being willing to see the repre- 
sentative for a long while, if at 
all, which is a common and justi- 
fiable kick. There ought to be 
some way to cure that. Do agen- 
cies need more space buyers? Per- 
sonally, I think space buyers should 
have received a whole section in 
the proposed agency code. 


The Work of an Exclusive 
Space Buyer 


Why is not an able space buyer 
assigned exclusively to every good 
account? ‘If that were done, and 
there wasn’t enough work in media 
analysis to keep him busy (which 
I don’t think would be the case), 
he could spend some of his time in 
the client’s office and in talking to 
dealers and ringing door bells to 
find out just what sort of people 
the client is trying to sell. 

This would equip him to include 
in his recommendations a discussion 
of the merchandising value of the 
list, with helpful suggestions as to 
how this important phase of ad- 
vertising should be conducted. O/ 
course, the first consideration on 
any list should be its effectiveness 
in selling the goods to the con- 
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45,000 
LIVE PROSPECTS! 


“Things That Make Women More Beautiful” 

. . a daily column in the Women’s Pages of 
The Chicago Daily News . . . is edited mainly 
for the purpose of acquainting Chicago women 
with the quality merchandise of the better 
toilet goods manufacturers. Since its incep- 
tion . . . May 29, 1933 ... this column has 
been responsible for more than 45,000 tele- 
phone and written inquiries regarding the 


various products featured. 


Chicago Daily News readers are definitely 
Quality Conscious . . . and responsive to the 
news and advertising they read in their 
favorite newspaper. A fact that will interest 
advertisers who expect RESULTS in Chicago. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


The Chicago Daily News GOES INTO and 
STAYS IN more homes in Chicago and 


suburbs than any other daily newspaper. 
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sumer, but once a list is decided 
upon, merchandising the campaign 
to the client’s executives, salesmen 
and trade is most important. 

Along the same lines, why don’t 
more space buyers cultivate the 
circulation managers of newspa- 
pers and magazines? They are in 
charge of the selling of the pub- 
lication to the reader, and they 
have a wealth of valuable infor- 
mation which never finds its way 
into ABC statements. 

The circulation manager of one 
of our most important magazines 
told me that greatly to his profit 
he had done just that when he was 
the advertising manager of a man- 
ufacturing company. He added 
that since he had become a circula- 
tion manager only two people had 
come to him for the same type of 
information he had sought—one 
an agency space buyer, and the 
other an advertising manager. 

Can’t agencies and space buyers 
do more to help advertisers with 
such matters as magazine circula- 
tion methods, enforced newspaper 
combinations, and too high a spread 
between national and local rates? 
Some of them have been helpful— 


+ 


Leininger and Blees Join 
Getchell Staff 


William H. Leininger and W. A. 
Blees have joined J. Stirling Getchell, 
Inc., advertising agency. 

As contact executive in the Detroit 
office, Mr. Leininger will work on the 
DeSoto account. r. Blees joins the 
New York office in an executive capacity. 

Mr. Leininger had been vice-president 
of the United States Advertising Cor- 
poration, which he joined eight years 
ago. He previously was engaged in engi- 
neer and sales executive capacities. 

Mr. Blees, previously vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Buick- 
Olds-Pontiac Sales Company, joined the 
General Motors organization in 1924 as 
assistant sales promotion man in the 
Chevrolet division. 


McNitt Quits Moley 


V. V. MecNitt has resigned as execu- 
tive editor and a director of Today, New 
York. He joined this publication, of 
which Dr. Raymond Moley, former head 
of President Roosevelt’s Brain Trust, 
is editor, at the time of the publication’s 
founding. Mr. McNitt will devote his 
entire attention to his two personal en- 
terprises, the McNaught Syndicate and 
the Southbridge, Mass., Evening News. 
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I know ours have—but we do not 
seem to be making real progress 
in these directions. 

These are some of the questions 
which are in my mind. I know 
we advertising managers are partly 
to blame for many of these situa- 
tions. 

Furthermore, it has always 
seemed to me that the space - 
ers I have worked with during th 
last eighteen years have, for the 
most part, done fine, honest, smart 
jobs of media analysis. Neverthe- 
less, there is a general impression 
among advertisers and publishers 
that agencies are not doing quite 
the job they should—aren’t entirely 
meeting the tremendous responsi- 
bility of spending millions of dol- 
lars of client money each year. 

Certainly space buying execu- 
tives must feel that under other 
circumstances, or with better co- 
operation from clients and publica- 
tions, or with more help, they 
could do better jobs. It’s possible 
to change these things. For the 
advertising managers, I would like 
to say that we want to help. So 
let’s be frank and speak our minds 
and see if we can’t get somewhere 


+ 


J. E. D. Benedict to Leave 
Metropolitan Life 


J. E. D. Benedict, for nearly ter 
years advertising manager of the Met 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, has resigned his position, to take 
effect early next year. Executive direc- 
tion of the Metropolitan’s advertising 
activities will be centered, under th 
— and the vice-president, in J. |. 

adden, third vice-president. As Mr 
Madden’s assistant, the company has 
appointed Stuart Benedict, the son of 

D. Benedict, who has previously 
een connected with Charles Scribner's 
Sons and with the Hawley Advertising 
Company of New York. 


New Product in Cocktail 
Glasses 


Repeal is here and its arrival con- 
tinues to bring with it new products 
developed to establish themselves as 
companion products to the now legal 
pleasures of drinking. One of these, now 
being introduced by the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation, is Kay, a mixture 
of cream cheese, pickles and pimiento. 
This, as are several other of the com- 
pany’s cheese spreads, is packaged in 
what, even to the less knowing, should 
be recognized as a cocktail glass. 
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Where Securities Act Should Be 
Changed to Aid Recovery 


Three Features That Should Be Corrected If Companies Are to Be 
Encouraged to Offer Investments 





mittees. 





RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S plea for advice on how to modify 

the Securities Act of 1933 brings up many questions. An excel- 
lent analysis of the act and of how it should be corrected is re- 
printed here with permission of “The Guaranty Survey” published 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. The three recom- 
mendations made in this article should be studied diligently by 
every Congressman and every member of legislative advisory com- 








No a single important high- 
iN grade corporate investment is- 
sue has been offered to the Amer- 
ican investing public since the 
Securities Act became fully effec- 
tive on July 27. The amount of 
all corporate securities placed on 
the market in the month of Octo- 
ber, as tabulated by the Commer- 
cial & Financial Chronicle, was 
only $3,109,204, the lowest level 
recorded in any month since its 
compilation was started in 1919. It 
is true that applications have been 
made to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, under the Act, for the 
registration of some $300,000,000 
in new securities, but by no means 
all applications have been success- 
ful, nor all registered securities 
distributed to investors. 
Furthermore, the important fact 
is that there has been a conspicu- 
ous absence of issues that would 
ordinarily interest the conservative 
security buyer; the lists periodi- 
cally made public by the Federal 
Trade Commission are notable 
chiefly by reason of the brewery, 
distillery, mining, and other highly 
speculative stocks that figure in 
them, and of the investment trust 
issues, which ordinarily provide 
industry with no new capital. 
Faced with the difficulty of rais- 
ing long-term funds as a result of 
the Securities Act, executives of 
corporations have to skimp in 
their budgets to protect their cash 
position to meet pressing obliga- 
tions, such as bond issues held by 
the public maturing in the next 


year or so, or large bank loans that 
come up for recurring renewal and 
that in many instances call for 
constant amortization. It seems 
probable that if it were not for 
the Securities Act some of these 
corporations could have been fi- 
nanced in recent months and others 
could be financed with a further 
improvement in business, and their 
treasuries thus be placed in a posi- 
tion where the management could 
again plan constructively for the 
future and resume a _ forward 
movement. 

Even under present abnormal 
conditions, there are a number of 
industrial situations in which mer- 
gers or purchases of other com- 
panies could be effected with the 
aid of the capital markets to gen- 
eral advantage. Furthermore, apart 
from major construction programs, 
for which the moment may not 
have arrived, industry in general 
and public utility companies in 
particular always have a demand 
for increasing amounts of capital 
funds to finance what may be 
called routine plant improvements. 

Recovery cannot come without a 
wholesome revival of confidence in 
industrial circles, readily available 
long-term investment funds, and a 
renewal of activity in the capital- 
producing industries. After much 
consideration we have reached the 
conclusion that unless the Federal 
Securities Act is changed it will 
materially hinder business recovery. 

There is a wide-spread miscon- 
ception that the Act strikes pri- 
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Trese are days of rapid 
change . . . days when swiftly 
moving economic factors con- 
stantly alter the needs and the 


buying power of markets. 


To be successful, selling meth- 
ods must change accordingly. 


It is no longer possible to con- 
sider the country as a whole. 
Plans must be made, market by 
market . . . each to meet the 
peculiar individual requirements 


of each area. 

When these conditions are well 
and truly known when 
method meets need and pressure 


. . then GO. 


matches resistance . 


It is to furnish the vital market 
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RODNEY E. 


information essential to sales 
plans of this nature that the 27 
Hearst newspapers represented 
by the Rodney E. Boone Organ- 


ization devote extraordinary ef- 
forts. 


Authentic, dependable data are 
always available on the fourteen 
great market areas of over Thirty 
Million people in which the cir- 
culation of these newspapers is 
concentrated. 


These facts are constantly re- 
vised, checked and cross-checked, 
and are impartially placed at the 
disposal of all those who believe 
in seeing a clear path ahead be- 
fore they GO. 


BOONE MAN 


BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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HEARST ADVERTISING 
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marily at investment bankers. 
This, in our opinion, is far from 
true. As a matter of fact, if the 
law were changed so as to relieve 
bankers of all liabilities, but not 
otherwise amended, its damaging 
economic consequences would not 
be materially lessened. Even though 
no bankers were used as under- 
writers and even though the money 
were raised from thetr own stock- 
holders, business executives and 
directors of industrial and public 
utility corporations (with unim- 
portant exceptions) could not ob- 
tain funds for their own businesses 
through the medium of a public 
offering of securities without sub- 
jecting themselves and their cor- 
porations to the full liabilities of 
the Act. Thus the broad effects 
of the legislation bear on industry 
directly, and in the last analysis it 
is incumbent on industry—workers, 
employers, and security holders— 
to present the case for needed 
modifications. 

Much of the Act deserves un- 
qualified approval. It lays great 
stress, for example, on the rights 
of investors to full information 
about the securities that they buy. 
Publicity for facts is excellent, 
and the more there is of truthful 
publicity the better. There can be 
no question that in the past, secur- 
ities in this country have been 
created and sold in too many in- 
stances without sufficient delibera- 
tion, perhaps to catch a favorable 
market, and even on some occa- 
sions without a full disclosure of 
all relevant facts. Too often the 
criterion for judging a new issue 
has been whether it could be sold, 
rather than whether it ought to 
have been sold. 


The American People 
as Investors 


We are largely an industrial 
country. Our rapid growth in the 
last century and our standard of 
living have been achieved through 
a system of corporate enterprise 
that brought about the ownership 
of our productive resources by 
both large and small investors. 
This ownership is represented by 
legal instruments called securities. 
In drafting any law to regulate 
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securities, from the standpoint of 
the American people, the rights 
and welfare of industry should not 
be considered as opposed to the 
rights and welfare of the investor. 

Sound legislation regulating the 
relations between industry and in- 
vestor should treat the two as part- 
ners with common interests. It 
should protect, in the investor’s in- 
terest, legitimate business and in- 
dustry, facilitate their access to the 
capital market, and harmonize the 
machinery of the law with a prac- 
tical machinery for raising long- 
term funds. But in our opinion 
the Act does not do this. 

We feel that the unwillingness 
of honorable and experienced men 
to assume the risks of the Act 
should be given serious considera- 
tion by its proponents with a view 
to appropriate revision. 


Three Indispensable 
Amendments 


There are certain reasonable, in- 
dispensable amendments, affecting 
questions of principle, needed to 
make the Act workable. In what 
follows we have omitted mention 
of numerous mechanical difficulties, 
serious though some of them are, 
which probably everyone would 
agree to change. 

Nor do we attempt to discuss 
the important issue of “reliance,” 
by which is meant the question 
whether an investor should be 
obliged to prove, in order to have 
a basis for suit, that he had relied 
on any misstatement that may have 
been made. We have confined our- 
selves to three of the features, af- 
ecting industry, that must, sooner 
or later, be corrected, and if not 
by a prompt enactment of clarify- 
ing amendments, then after years 
of doubt, confusion, and painful 
litigation, by the costly method of 
court interpretation and legislative 
acts growing out of court deci- 
sions. 

1. The law requires that hence- 
forth new securities (with some 
important exceptions) be regis- 
tered with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission before issuance. If in the 
registration statement, which con- 
sists of answers to an extensive 
questionnaire, there is an untrue 
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statement of a material fact un- 
known at the time to the investor 
and if the investor subsequently 
loses money in the security, he is 
entitled under the Act to tender 
back his security and recover the 
consideration paid for it, or sue 
for damages if he no longer owns 


it. 

From the outset there has been 
much uncertainty as to whether, 
under the Act, the amount of re- 
coverable loss in a damage suit 
was intended to be limited to the 
amount of the damage caused by 
the defect in the registration state- 
ment. Many have feared that if a 
security were to decline in value 
because of some wholly extraneous 
and unforeseeable disaster, such as 
a world depression or a war, the 
investor by unearthing a material 
mistake in the registration state- 
ment having nothing whatever to 
do with the collapse of the security 
might be able, not only in a rescis- 
sion suit to recover the considera- 
tion paid, but, even if he had sold 
the security, to recover in a dam- 
age suit the full amount of his 
loss, the only limit being the price 
at which the security was origin- 
ally sold to the public. 

We feel that all the provisions 
of the law imposing punitive pen- 
alties are repugnant to elementary 
principles of, justice, and that they 
are the most important weaknesses 
in the measure. 

2. The Act provides that suit 
may be brought, not merely on the 
basis of an untrue statement (as 
discussed above), but also for mis- 
leading omissions. On its face this 
provision is innocent enough; mis- 
leading omissions can cause as 
much damage as stated untruths. 


A Misleading 


Omission 


But the law is so phrased that 
if there is a misleading omission, 
the defendant is considered negli- 
gent or dishonest until he proves 
himself the contrary. — Intelligent 
and conscientious business men 
cannot help being appalled by the 
wide-open possibilities for litiga- 
tion based on omissions that only 
hindsight may discover, and that 
years hence may be viewed by a 
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jury as having rendered the regis- 
tration statement misleading. 

The law should be changed to 
state explicitly that anything 
which, in the light of subsequent 
developments, appears to have been 
a material omission, but which, at 
the time of the filing of the regis- 
tration statement, might reasonably 
have been unforeseen, or which 
might reasonably have been con- 
sidered immaterial, should not be 
deemed to have been a material 
omission. Perhaps, as some law- 
yers contend, the fears entertained 
by business men with regard to 
“omissions” are much exaggerated, 
and the courts in time may dispel 
them. 

That the fears exist and are 
acute cannot be denied, and in 
themselves are a fact that must be 
faced. If the amendment we sug- 
gest merely states what the pro- 
ponents of the Act think the courts 
will interpret the law to mean, its 
adoption will reassure business 
men and not alter the intent of the 
law. 


The Effects of 
the Penalties 


3. We have already discussed 
the excessive amounts for which 
suit may be brought under the 
Act, and some of the grounds for 
suit. Not less important is the way 
the law reaches out to make a 
wide range of persons liable for 
penalties, in some cases regardless 
of their diligence and honesty. 
Many of the possible effects of 
this important aspect of the Act 
have apparently been overlooked. 

For example, if a corporation 
against which a judgment has 
been obtained should prove unable 
to make good the losses of in- 
vestors in its securities, a control- 
ling stockholder would be forced 
to satisfy the claims of all plain- 
tiffs without opportunity to plead 
honesty or diligence; for his lia- 
bility would be identical with the 
absolute liability of the corpora- 
tion which he controls. 

This would seem to be the case 
whether the controlling stock- 
holder were an individual, a trust 
estate, or another corporation. It 
might also be the case if a major- 
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LAUGHS a 
Jorlotash and Ferlmutter 


OTASH and PERLMUT- 

TER! Names never 
to be forgotten. For all 
America has enjoyed 
the high-tempered 
wrangles of the famous 
cloak-and-suit men. 
These characters grew 
to national popularity 
as they walked the 
pages of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

America laughed at 
Potash and Perlmutter. 
Women reached for 
Campbell’s Soups when 
millions of copies of the 
Post spread the news 
about their wholesome- 
ness, deliciousness and 
quality. 

Through 24 years 
Campbell’s Soup adver- 
tising has appeared in The Satur- 
day Evening Post. In that time 
Campbell’s has become the 
world’s best known maker of 
soups. Their fame has grown— 
their sales have kept pace. 


The Campbell Soup Company 


has authorized the publication 
of this statement: 


“Week after week, year after 
year, we have advertised in the 
Post. It has always been our most 
important, our most dependable 
place to advertise. 





“Through editorial power that 
is unique, and advertising power 
that is incomparable, we are con- 
vinced that we receive great value 
for the money we invest in the 
Post. 

“There can be no stronger evi- 
dence of our belief in The Satur- 
day Evening Post than our use of 
color pages in every issue.” 


¥ 
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... SALES 
Jor Campbells Soups 













We blend the best with 
careful pains 
In skillful combina- 
tion; 
And every single can 
contains 
Our business repu- 
tation. 
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ity of the voting stock, or even 
working control, of a corporation 
were owned by a group of individ- 
uals, whether directors or not, if 
it could be shown that they were 
acting in agreement in conducting 
the affairs of the corporation. Or 
if a corporation is controlled by 
voting trustees, these trustees, un- 
der the Act, would seem to be full 
guarantors of any registration 
statement the corporation might 
file. 

Section 15, aimed at “dummies,” 
overreaches itself and renders the 
whole incidence of the Act uncer- 
tain. It should be carefully re- 
drafted to limit itself to the ground 
it was presumably intended to 
cover. As it stands, it challenges 
the whole theory of limited lia- 
bility in corporation finance, which 
is the result of generations of ex- 
perience here and elsewhere with 
large-scale industrial development. 

The Act provides, in effect, that 
in order to avoid its penalties, all 
persons subject to liability in con- 
nection with registration  state- 
ments must observe a standard of 
care “required of a person occupy- 
ing a fiduciary relationship.” Ob- 
viously, persons subject to liability 
under the Act should be able to 
determine exactly what standard 
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Tipper with Export Group 


Harry Tipper has been appointed 
executive vice-president of the American 
Manufacturers Export Association, New 
York. He will be active in the group’s de- 
velopment of foreign trade. Mr. Tipper 
was, for many years vice-president and 
general sales manager of the General 
Motors Export Company. More recently 
he has been with Visomatic Systems, 
Inc., New York, as vice-president. 


Goodrich Advances Gill 


W. W. Gill has been appointed man- 
ager of the national accounts sales 
division of the truck and bus tire divi- 
sion of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron. He succeeds the late C. . 
Russell. Mr. Gill has been national ac- 
counts sales representative for Goodrich 
in New York for four years. 


Has Pfaudler Account 
The Pfaudler Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has negates yson-Rumrill As- 
sociated, Rochester branch of O. S. 
Tyson and Company, Inc., New York 
agency, to handle its advertising. 
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of care is required of them. The 
term “fiduciary relationship” leaves 
much uncertainty because it has 
been given varying interpretations 
in the courts of the various States. 

We think it is indispensable for 
a return of prosperity that cor- 
poration executives be able to pro- 
ceed with legitimate financing of 
their companies with the assurance 
that, if they discharge their duties 
honestly and diligently according 
to the standard of care that a rea- 
sonably intelligent and prudent 
business man would use in his own 
affairs, they will have no reason 
to fear penalties under the law. 

Honesty and diligence of this 
character should provide them 
with an invulnerable defense, but 
many business men fear that this 
is not invariably the case under 
the Securities Act as it now stands. 
With the Act unchanged, it is diffi- 
cult to see how experienced and 
responsible company directors, ex- 
cept in special situations, can be 
expected to sponsor issues of secu- 
rities. 

It does not seem reasonable to 
us that the Securities Act will be 
permitted to remain unaltered and 
to act as an obstruction to the 
further economic recovery of the 
United States. 


Browne Advanced by 
“Sun-Telegraph” 


McHenry Browne has been appointed 
business manager of the Pittsburgh Suw- 
Telegraph, a Hearst paper, according t: 
Wilmer M. Jacoby, publisher. Mr 
Browne has been chief accountant of th¢ 
ae te and secretary of the Pitt 
Publishing Company, the operating com 
pany, for several years. He continues as 
secretary of the Pitt company. 





Transfers Scheuerle 

Lou Scheuerle, who formerly covered 
the New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New 
York State territory for The Irving- 
Cloud Publishing Company, Chicago, has 
been made special representative in the 
Ohio-Michigan territory for that com- 
pany, which publishes Jobber Topics and 
The Super Service Station. 





Represents Mining Paper 
The Mining Journal, Phoenix, Ariz., 
has appointed E. R. Rydell, publishers’ 
representative, New York, its representa- 
tive in New York, New Jersey and East- 
ern Pennsylvania. 
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Throughout the sixty-four years of honorable and honored 
service which The Indianapolis News rounds out today, it 
has been a militant and fearless new: 
the public welfare. 


FROM THE 
FOUNDER'S STATEMENT 
IN THE FIRST ISSUE OF 
THE NEWS 
DECEMBER 7, 1869: 
v 
..“IT WILL BE CONDUCTED 
SINCERELY, TRUTHFULLY, 
INDEPENDENTLY, BEING THE 
ORGAN OF NEITHER INDIVI- 
DUAL, SECT NOR PARTY, AND 
WILL ALWAYS ENDEAVOR TO 
PROMOTE THE COMMON 
GOOD AND IMPROVEMENT” 


It is appropriate that on this day The Indianapolis News rededicates itself 
to these fundamental policies. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
R SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York, Dan A. Carroll 
WE DO OUR PART 110 East 42nd St. 























per dedicated to 
It has, with complete understanding 
of its duty to its readers, consistently endeavored to edit and publish a 
newspaper that would be worthy of acceptance in their homes. 


Chicago, J. E. Lutz 
180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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In each of the 8 Major Markets 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Leads in Advertising Pages 
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HE advertising record of 1933—as it relates to the field of ld in 
women’s publications—is before us. Good Housekeeping 
leads in number of pages in each classification. 


aders! 


In this record of magazine advertising bought by American manv- 133 a: 
facturers you can read plainly the breadth and diversity of woman’s 
interests, for these manufacturers are in business to serve all her 
varied tastes and activities. 


In 


The 8 main interests of her life are reflected in her patronage of 
these producers. The silent figures tell eloquently how broad and FY 
varied she is in her living and in her shopping. J O ( 


This achievement represents the composite judgment of America’s 
foremost advertisers, who find it profitable to advertise con- 
stantly and liberally in Good Housekeeping the widely-varied 
products forward-facing women need. 
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2, FOOD PRODUCTS 

3, BUILDING MATERIAL 

5 HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 

; FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 
. DRUGS AND TOILET GOODS 

. AUTOMOTIVE AND ACCESSORIES 
. TRAVEL, CULTURAL, ete. 
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00d Housekeeping for a decade has led the 
ld in total pages of advertising. In 1932 it won 
adership in each of the 8 major fields. The year 


433 again records this all-around supremacy. 


In each of the 8 Major Markets 
[00D HOUSEKEEPING 


—Everywoman’s Magazine— 





is FIRST 
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Advertising Aids New York 
Welfare Drive 


DVERTISING interests of 
New York are doing their bit 
in the drive which The Citizens 
Family Welfare Committee of that 
city is making to raise $4,000,000. 
This Committee has 
called upon advertising 
to assist in raising a fund 
which it will distribute 
among about fourteen 
organizations equipped 
to aid New York fami- 
lies with the special help 
which Government re- 
lief, providing only the 
bare necessities of life, 
does not attempt to give. 
Newspapers, posters 
and car cards are among 
the mediums carrying 
the Committee’s message 
which centers around 
the slogan, “Keep the 
home fires burning.” At 
headquarters, the adver- 
tising committee is 
working with a typical 
agency set-up with a 
personnel lent by adver- 
tising firms. This set- 
up is working with 
Bates Compton, of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., as 
account executive; Alex 
Burger, of the John 
Price Jones organization, produc- 
tion manager; Douglas Hathaway, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., handling space, and William 
U. Gaver, also of the John Price 
Jones Corporation, copy. The 
Blackman Company has donated its 
production facilities, while Newell- 
Emmett Company has given the 
services of William E. Fink as art 
director. 
_The committee has also been as- 
sisted by salesman assigned by New 
York newspapers and publishers’ 
representatives, working in pairs, 
who have approached advertisers 
with the idea of diverting the 
needed linage from their regular 
contract space for the use of the 
committee. To avoid giving the 
public the impression that the ad- 


vertisements are being paid for out 
of the Committee’s funds, each ad- 
vertisement carries at the bottom 
the donor’s name or the words, 
“This space donated by ‘a 


ree crriens FAMILY WELFARE cowwrrree 


OF SES DORK CITY « 120 BkeADE Wy 


The story this advertisement tells is based on an 


actual case 


Solicitation of space among finan- 
cial advertisers is being handled 
separately under the direction of 
Arthur DeBebian, second vice- 
president of the Chase National 
Bank. 

The six major advertisements in 
the campaign have been designed 
with the idea of getting away from 
the usual pictures of starving and 
haggard objects of charity in favor 
of a more personalized presentation, 
in some instances based on actual 
cases typifying those that will bene- 
fit from the contributions to the 
fund. Alfred E. Smith also con- 
tributes a message to one adver- 
tisement under the headline: “I’m 
from the old East Side, I know 
what poverty means,” while Babe 
Ruth contributes a similar piece. 
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T HAS been fourteen months McCall’s different and better, or its own 

since McCall’s changed its merely different. And a 
make-up. Time enough for the We made McCall’s a triple placed 
public and the advertisers to tell magazine in order to do the reader takes a 
us whether this innovation in a favor and also to do the adver jy “titoria 
magazine publishing has made _ tiser a favor. Now we can prove fy [°4°r- 
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85% MORE RETURNS... A manufacturer of a toilet goods specialty 79% In 
appearing in February and March 1933 issues used the same sized space and jm ®ditor 
copy in three other women's magazines. This advertising appearing in the tien of MM 
Style & Beauty Section of McCall's produced 85% morc returns than the next jg ‘ation | 
nearest magazine. move reac 


43% INCREASE IN COUPONS A manufacturer of beauty prepar- TWICE 
tions, using the same copy appeal and space unit in the October and No fm “t PPE 
vember Style & Beauty Section of McCall's, had 48% increase in coupons as cent coup 
compared with the same months of the previous year and the old typ jm “°™<?'s 
make-up. next near 


60% INQUIRY INCREASE in our own experience, the number of 75% BE 
requests per thousand readers for editorial material and booklets on cookery f a food 
and diet offered in McCall’s Homemaking has increased 60% since the intro March M¢ 
duction of the new triple magazine with its special section devoted to such jg "™ two 
material. nearest m 


10c COUPON 23% BETTER A large cosmetic advertiser who used 1% BI 
the same space unit in October and November 1931 and October and Novem based on ¢ 
ber 1982 with the same type of copy appeal and a ten cent coupon received avestigat 
28% more returns in the two months of 1982 under the new make-up than in jm adver 
the same months of 1981. advertisin 
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that we were successful. 

Some of the testimony that has 
come to us is given below. After 
you have read these reports, if 
you wonder what a magazine can 
possibly do to improve itself that 
much, consider these facts: 

The old style magazine bunched 
its editorial matter. And the 
advertising section was the adver- 
tising section. Now in the new 
McCall’s these editorial ideas 
are sorted into three distinct 
magazines — Fiction & News, 
Homemaking, Style & Beauty — 
bound together but each behind 
its own separate four-color cover. 
And advertising, appropriately 
placed in each of the sections, 
takes advantage of the mood the 
editorial matter creates in the 
reader. Food advertising appears 
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near food editorial matter. Cos- 
metic advertising is presented 
near editorial matter on similar 
subjects. And so on. 

With fiction run-overs and new 
articles on practically every page 
of every section, every page be- 
comes interesting, readable, worth 
seeing. Readers go through 
McCall’s page by page, from 
cover to cover. Advertising is 
thus highly visible. 

We would like to show you 
what Dr. Starch and his associ- 
ates discovered, working in- 
dependently of McCall’s. If you 
are interested in the cost of get- 
ting your advertisement seen and 
the cost of getting it read, ask for 
a copy of Dr. Starch’s report. 
Address McCall’s Magazine, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

















79% INQUIRY INCREASE The number of requests per 100 readers 


Is specialt: 
ail a for editorial service material and booklets offered in the Style & Beauty sec- 
ing in the tion of McCall's has stepped up 79% under the new make-up. This is an in- 


dication of the increased interest in McCall's and its increased ability to 
move readers to"action. 


TWICE AS MANY 9c COUPONS 4 manufacturer of a food prod- 


n the next 


y prepara- P . r " . . 
4 ond i uct appeared in the Homemaking section of April 1938 McCall's with a nine- 
roupONs as cent coupon. The same copy and size of space appeared in four other leading 
, old type women’s magazines. McCall's produced over twice as many coupons as the 


next nearest publication. 


75% BETTER THAN OTHERS Coupon response to an ativertisement 
of a food product appearing in the Homemaking section of February and 
March McCall's was greater than the response received from a weekly and 
fom two other women’s magazines. It exceeded the returns from the next 
nearest magazine by 75%. 


4% BETTER VISIBILITY. . . In Dr. Starch’s independent survey, 
based on experience with over 50,000 magazine readers (not a McCall! financed 
investigation), it was discovered that the number of readers who see the aver- 
we advertisement has increased 41% since the introduction of the new style 
idvertising and editorial make-up. 
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Liquor Gets Set for War 


Wholesalers Cry “Monopoly” as the Biggest Interests Move Into Actiog 


N advertising circles this week, 

the wake of Prohibition drew 
forth no tears of mourning; but 
along the channels that are to dis- 
tribute the unleashed liquor the ob- 
sequies did inspire some wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. 

While the nation waited for Utah 
to drive the last nail into the coffin 
of the stove-pipe-hatted old skin- 
flint whom Rollin Kirby made in- 
famous, advertising agencies but- 
toned tight their lips and vouchsafed 
no word about liquor campaigns that 
are sure to break. 

And in New York, fifty whole- 
salers, represented by Richard E. 
Enright, former police commis- 
sioner, opened battle on the two 
biggest distilling interests in the 
just-uncorked industry — National 
Distillers and Schenley. 

To every member of Congress, 
Mr. Enright announced, would go 
the report of a survey; and the 
survey, he said, would reveal that, 
between them, National Distillers 
and Schenley “have cornered nearly 
90 per cent of all the rye and 
bourbon whiskies in the country.” 
The upshot, the indignant Mr. En- 
right further said, might be a Sena- 
torial investigation. 

From the merchandising point of 
view, National Distillers is unique 
in that its brands are to be dis- 
tributed through the re-capitalized 
and otherwise strengthened Mission 
Dry Corporation, which has learned 


+ 


+ 


about distribution by selling 
juices of oranges, lemons, a 
grapefruit through 1,700 jobbe 
outlets. Thus, with a sales orga 
ization all set up and ready to g 
National Distillers would seem 
have quite the jump on all con 
petition. 

However, while National Distil 
lers is comparatively new and un 
questionably big, Schenley is oj 
well-established, and market-wise 
and in size and power it is secon 
only to National. 

And meanwhile, another ente 
prise of titan-siz i 
that grew in another environment 
moved into position in the liquo 
line. The General Foods Corporal 
tion, whose management had noti 
fied the stockholders that it wou 
not go into the alcoholic-beverag 
business, changed its mind and cag 


and Dewar’s Scotch as brand name 


Kaffee Hag. 

Except, however, for the out 
spoken protests of ex-Commissione 
Enright, wake or no wake, the mid 
week on the liquor front was quie 
But, to switch analogies, there wa 


the zero hour, 
artillery re-sights for the barrag 
and in the trenches the troop 
watch the non-coms for the sig 
to go over the top. 
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Hupp’s New Directors 


HREE representatives of three 
groups, Hupmobile  distribu- 
tors, factory representatives and 
stockholders, now constitute the 
board of directors of the Hupp 
Motor Corporation, Detroit. This 
new policy of control was an- 
nounced coincident with the elec- 
tion of Charles D. Hastings as 
president and general manager, 
which office he held from 1919 to 
1926. He succeeds DuBois Young, 
resigned. 
Mr. becomes 


Hastings also 


36 


the board | 
interest alike witl 
stockholders and fac 


chairman of 
shares joint 
distributors, 
tory officials. 

Members of the board are 
Charles E. Gambill, Chicago, Eri 
Courtney, Boston, and P. M. Hesli 
Minneapolis, representing Hup 
mobile distributors ; Rufus S. Col 
vice-president, Ralph P. Lyon 
treasurer, and Mr.  Hasting 
representing the factory, an( 
Moritz Rosenthal, A. M. Andrew 
and Charles Hayden, stockholders 
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Every Sale Is a New Drama 
Between Two People 


Changing Conditions and Times Favor Man Who Builds Own Sales 
Talk—Flexibility of Continuous Sales Training 


By A. C. Roy 


Air Conditioning Department, General Electric Co. 


‘VERY sale is a little drama—a 

4 new drama—first time on any 
stage—a drama between two peo- 
ple—the salesman and his prospect. 
Times change; conditions change; 
opinions and beliefs are influenced 
by the slightest stimuli, as any 
experienced salesman will relate. 
In the face of these variables, it is 
impractical and unwise for the 
salesman to go on each time, in- 
variably, with an inflexible and set 
sales story. 

We don’t believe there are rules 
in salesmanship. There are definite 
and probably fundamental prin- 
ciples. If the salesman understands 
these principles and their applica- 
tion, and abides by them in the 
development of his own style of 
selling, he will be a far better 
salesman, we believe, than if he 
were taught to commit to memory 
a set sales taik. 

We have salesmen from all walks 
of life, all ages and all kinds— 
former tradesmen and professional 
men, men some of whom have made 
upward of $12,000 a year, droves 
of former automobile salesmen, and, 
of course, men with previous oil 
burner experience. There is one 
medical student. But for the most 
part men have been selected who 
have a elear working knowledge of 
specialty operation and considerable 
specialty sales experience. 

Sales training is not something 
to be jammed down the throats of 
such a heterogeneous group; it is 
rather something for them to adapt 
to their own needs and peculiarities. 
There are as many methods of sell- 
ing—and successful selling, too— 
as there are kinds of men. I re- 
member going out one time with a 
salesman who violated one of the 
dicta of those who draw up rules, 
by talking as rapidly as Floyd 
Gibbons. Without pause, he re- 


leased a veritable cataract of 
words, and it was beyond me how 
the prospect could follow him or 
make head or tale of his story. 
But he had a record as a consistent 
producer. 

One man will habitually slight 
sales training but will go out day 
after day and knock ’em cold. An- 
other man will read everything that 
is handed to him. Conscientiously, 
he will study every sales help; eat 
it all up, then go out and do noth- 
ing tangible. He is a veritable 
walking encyclopedia of how to 
sell, but he can’t sell a nickel’s 
worth to anybody. 

One man had read a few of the 
G-E Oil Furnace advertisements in 
a newspaper and later saw an ad- 
vertisement for salesmen placed by 
the local dealer. He canvassed, se- 
cured a prospect whom he brought 
to the dealer’s showroom when he 
applied for a position, as proof that 
he was the man the dealer wanted. 


Basic Principles Should 
Be the Same 


Such men are exceptions. How- 
ever, when a thousand different 
salesmen go out, there will nor- 
mally be a thousand different ways 
of telling the same sales story. In 
its fundamentals it should be the 
same story, and there should be 
strict adherence to basic principles 
of selling. One of these principles 
which we stress perhaps more than 
any other is that prospects don’t 
buy an oil furnace or an air con- 
ditioner because it is a nice piece 
of equipment; they buy it for what 
it will do for them. 

The thing to talk about is what 
the product will do for the con- 
sumer. The man who can do this 
best is the man who knows most 
about the product and its applica- 
tion. It is because we believe such 
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COLLATERAL! Thousands of corn cribs 


O0FOR IOWA! 


od 
br tts 


this through- 
US. 


out Iowa are bringing their owners money under the 


Corn Loan Plan. 


this Iowa corn money. 

It’s here . . . millions of 
it ... good, hard, spend- 
able cash. And are these 
farmers spending it! Food, 
clothes, furniture. . . yes, 
even radios and automo- 
biles. And these farmers, 
the merchants they buy 
from, the jobbers and 
wholesalers . . . up and 
down the line know at first 


Tisis to no fooling about 


hand the tremendous influ- 
ence and acceptance of The 
Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. With more circu- 
lation . . . daily or Sunday 
... than in 1929, this news- 
per is the direct route to 
owa’s renewed purchasing 
power. Alert manufac- 
turers will lose no time in 
routi major advertising 
schedules for this adequate 
coverage of Iowa. 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


238,331 Daily A. B. C. 


211,038 Sunday 
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knowledge to be fundamental that 
we are abandoning a concentrated 
course of sales training in favor 
of a continuous training service. 

We have named this course the 
“Sales Improvement Service.” All 
dealers subscribe for it (for which 
they are charged) ‘for their sales- 
men. Instalments usually go out 
every two weeks. The Service is 
not bound by tradition. It has the 
element of news and surprise, 
which builds and sustains interest. 
Into it goes whatever seems to be 
most important right now—about 
the market, the products, product 
application or an application of the 
principles of good salesmanship. 

Each section of the Service is 
accompanied by a question-and- 
answer leaflet. Mailings are re- 
ceived by salesmen early in the 
week, so they have plenty of time 
to read and digest the material, 
and write their answers, which are 
taken up by the sales manager at 
the sales meeting on Monday morn- 
ing of the following week. The 
salesmen are then called upon to 
discuss the questions. After the 
meeting all the answers are mailed 
to headquarters, for correction and 
returned to sales managers with 
grades marked. Sales managers keep 
a record of all salesmen’s grades. 
Headquarters follows up closely 
on grades, and when any group is 
consistently low the sales manager is 
advised to work with them and 
bring them up. 


High Grades Correspond 
with Sales 


We have found that the salesmen 
conscientiously strive to get the 
most out of the training. Usually 
high grades on answers to ques- 
tions correspond with sales volume. 
Of course, there are a great many 
exceptions which go to show that 
salesmen are quite as inconsistent 
as other humans. That high grades 
and good sales records do tend to 
go together is, we believe, a direct 
indication of the sales benefits of 
a thorough knowledge of the prod- 
uct and its application. 

It may be interesting to look 
briefly at the June 21, 1933 in- 
stalment as an example. This dealt 
with a new product, an oil furnace 
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of smaller size than the original 
type. In ten pages of approximately 
letter-size bond paper, perforated 
for binding, this particular section 
discussed the market for this new 
product, the sales policy, the prod- 
uct and what it will do. There was 
also a detailed comparison between 
the new product and the larger 
size, which pointed out similar 
features and differences, with 
photographs and sectional drawings 
for illustration. 


Admonishing Salesmen 
to Be Fair 


Accompanying this section, the 
question-and-answer leaflet has six 
pages. The salesman signs on the 
first page under the statement: “I 
certify that I have been fair with 
myself in answering these ques- 
tions.” Below the space for signa- 
ture there is an admonition to the 
salesman to “be fair with your- 
self.” <A third reading is sug- 
gested, “to clinch ideas and gather 
up loose ends.” “Let one night 
elapse . . sleep over it,” he is 
told, before trying to answer the 
questions. And he is _ warned 
against cribbing, thus—‘You have 
nothing to gain by securing 100 per 
cent on your answers if you fool 
yourself by referring to the text 
You are not answering these ques- 
tions for us . . . but to check your 
own knowledge of the subject. You 
may fool others but only fools fool 
themselves.” 

When it comes to sales training 
in general, G-E Air Conditioning 
has hit upon a happy combination 
of the two prevalent methods. One 
of these methods is based on giving 
the salesman a concentrated course 
of training and turning him loose. 
The other method is to give him 
a rather extended course. At the 
start we give the salesman a set of 
back issues of the Service and ex 
pect him to digest them thoroughly. 
Then he goes out with one of the 
experienced men and learns the 
canvass. The sales manager and the 
sales supervisor watch his progress 
and give him such help and gui- 
dance as he seems to need. Finally 
a territory is assigned to him. 

At the previously mentioned dail; 
or weekly sales meetings the 
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progress of every salesman is 
checked. The sales program is 
mapped out, and problems are dis- 
cussed. Sales managers are hard- 
boiled about results. If a salesman 
is losing out, he has to stand up 
and tell why. Later the sales man- 
ager or supervisor will go out on 
calls with him, give him a hand 
and set him on the right road to 
more sales. Often in such shoulder- 


+ 


Business 


HE December 9 issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post with 
its 116 pages and cover is the 
largest issue of that magazine since 
May, 1932, according to Fred A. 
Healy, advertising director. It 
contains advertising for eight 
products that have either been 
absent for more than six months 
or have never before been adver- 
tised in the columns of the Post. 
“This trend upward in the vol- 
ume of Post advertising,” says 
Mr. Healy, “began last spring. In 


+ 


Mutual Life Begins New 
Campaign 


“The Man Who Was Thinking Ninety 
Years Ago What You Are Thinking To- 
day,” is the title of the first advertise- 
ment in a magazine ~~ which the 
Mutual Life Insurance ompany of 
New York is beginning. 

Copy points out what courage it took 
to be one of the pioneer policyholders 
and how much surer the man of today 
may be in undertaking his investment. 
The title of the second insertion to 
appear in January, is “The Man Who 
Had to Plan His Life Insurance Alone,” 
which treats the theme in a_ similar 
manner. The whole campaign is to be 
built on the principle of maximum 
safety for the estate of the average man 
as presented and interpreted in a very 
human way. 

Elmer M. Hunt, at one time an ac- 
count executive with Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn and, more recently, 
on the advertising staff of Time, is in 
charge of Mutual Life advertising under 
the direction of Georgé K. Sargent, vice- 
president and manager of agencies. 


With World Broadcasting 


\lgwynne Collins, until recently sec- 
ary and assistant treasurer of the New 
York office of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
has joined the staff of the World Broad- 
casting System, Inc., New York. 
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to-shoulder work the sales manager 
picks up excellent material to bring 
before the sales meeting. With 
some salesmen acting the part of 
the prospect, the sales manager will 
show up before the whole meeting 
the weak points of a man who was 
falling down. The lesson sinks in 
permanently for the man who was 
slipping, and it is also a pointed re- 
minder to others. 


+ + 


Indicator 


July, for the first time in many 
months, the Post passed the ad- 
vertising totals for the correspond- 
ing month of the year previous 
and started a period of steady gain 
now reflected generally in news- 
papers and many other magazines.” 

Because increased advertising 
anticipates and stimulates a similar 
upturn in retail buying power and 
retail sales, advertising in lead- 
ing magazines and newspapers has 
come to be accepted as a business 
barometer. 


+ + 


Masonic Advertising Group 
Elects Officers 


John Zellers, of Ressiagee-Dand, Inc., 
was elected master of Publicity Lodge, 
No. 1,000, F. & A. M., New York, at 
its annual meeting this week. He suc- 
ceeds C. W. Fuller, of the Fawcett Pub- 
lications, who now becomes chaplain. 

George A. Riley, American Press As- 
sociation, was elected senior warden and 
James W. Brown, Jr., Editor and Pub- 
lisher, junior warden. 

John A. Cavanaugh is now senior dea- 
con and Huston D. Crippen, Jr., junior 
deacon. 

A. L. Ryerson and Roy Schults are 
masters of ceremonies, and Charles Rey- 
nolds and Ernest Eberhardt, stewards. 

Harry H. Charles, treasurer of the 
lodge since its inception, was re-elected. 
Wesley T. Jones was re-elected secretary. 


Scotch Whisky Accounts 
to Hartman 


Haig & Haig, Ltd., London, have 
appointed the L. H. Hartman Co., Inc., 
New York, as their agency for the ad- 
vertising of Haig & Haig Five Star and 
Haig & Haig Pinched canter scotch 
whiskies. The Hartman agency has 
likewise been appointed by James Bu- 
chanan & Company, London, to adver- 
tise Black & W ite and ‘Buchanan’s 
Liqueur scotch whiskies. 
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ate homes! They buy 


ts. More rugs and linoleum; 
more curtains and draperies; 
more bathroom and_ kitchen 
quipment. 


They have painting and re- 
niring to do; porches to screen, 
nclose and furnish. They need 
ashing machines, wringers, 
oaps and soap powders for 
eir own private laundries. 


Tens of thousands of Phila- 
ielphia homes have worn-out 
heaters which will be replaced 


by modern heating plants. 


Tens of thousands have home 
rages which eliminate garage 
nt and encourage car owner- 


roofing materials to 
ellar paint, each home has an 
ndless list of needs which an 
partment seldom or never has. 


more 
urniture than apartment dwell- 
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Sell the Philadelphia homes! 
You can do it in one newspaper, 
at one of the lowest advertising 
costs in America. 


In Philadelphia nearly every- 
body reads The Philadelphia 
Bulletin. It is a home newspaper, 
edited for the entire family. 


Its 505,987 daily circulation 
(Oct. average) is two and one- 
half times that of any other 
Philadelphia evening newspaper, 
more than any Sunday news- 
paper, more than all morning 
newspapers combined. 


Its circulation is all net paid 
...all the result of home prefer- 
ence, uninfluenced by premium, 
prize or contest. 


Sell your home product in this 
greatest market of homes—where 
one newspaper reaches nearly 
every home...where your adver- 
tising cost is one of the lowest 
among all newspapers, anywhere. 





WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice-President & Treasurer 


S$ BOYLSTON ST. 


DETROIT 321 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
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Working Plan for a Successful 
Window Display Contest 


How Johnson & Johnson Gave Careful Attention, Far in Advance, 
to Multitude of Details 


By Joel Lewis 


FROM July 1 to September 1 
Johnson & Johnson conducted a 
window display contest for baby 
powder. The details of the cam- 
paign were so carefully worked 
out and the benefits derived are so 
apparent that a description 
of the contest will be well 
worth while. 

It had been for many 
years the company’s cus- 
tom to offer the trade a 
free deal of one unit with 
each dozen purchased, for 
a period of four months. 
From the standpoint of im- 
mediate sales realized, this 
had always been successful. 
But it caused some degree 
of over-stocking and en- 
couraged price-cutting. 

Early in 1933 a policy 


3 


planned lines and in this lies a 
large part of the reason for its 
success. The contest was planned 
with the dealer and not the con- 
sumer in mind. The company 


wanted to bring its baby powder 





ITS A 
KOLLOS-EE-AL 
KONTEST! 










‘20.00: 


18 CASH PRIZES 
for Window Displays on 
Johnson’s Baby Powder 






Contest opens July Ist — closes at midnight August 3ist 





was adopted of re-sale price 
maintenance on baby pow- 
der with a minimum and 
cut-off price of 17 cents. 
It was then felt that a free 
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decided that no free goods 











offer would be made in 1933. 

Confronted with the prob- d 
lem of providing a definite Saas te 
stimulus to baby powder sales, the 
company looked around for a mer- 
chandising tool with which to sup- 
plant the free goods offer. A win- 
dow display contest was suggested. 
Although it was realized that such 
a contest would produce no sen- 
sational results, it was felt that 
it might accomplish the desired 
results without incurring the ill- 
will of the trade. 

Officials of the company deter- 
mined to conduct it on carefully 


Business-paper advertising of the contest was con- 


a bald enumeration of prizes and rules 


to the attention of the greatest pos- 
sible number of dealers so that 
store owners and clerks would be 
led to think about the product as 
something more than just one item 
of merchandise. 

The first step in the planning 
was to determine the cost of the 
campaign and the nature of the 
prizes. An appropriation of $8,000 
was set aside to take care of the 
entire contest. With this sum it 
was desired to offer a maximum 
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amount for prizes and $5,000 was 
allocated for the purpose. The 
first prize was set at $500; then 
there were two prizes of $250, five 
prizes of $100, ten prizes of $50 
and fifty prizes of $25. One hun- 
dred prizes of $10 and 150 prizes 
of $5 were added, making a total 
of 318 cash prizes. 

To call the contest to the atten- 
tion of druggists, double spreads 
were taken in the July issues of 
six trade publications. The entire 
space was devoted to the announce- 
ment and rules of the contest and 
was followed up with full-page 
advertisements in the succeeding 
issues. 

The rules stipulated that any 
drug store proprietor, manager or 
clerk in the United States was 
eligible. Windows had to be in- 
stalled, solely at the druggist’s ex- 
pense, featuring Johnson’s baby 
powder, and had to remain in for 
at least one week. Photographs 
had to be taken, also at the drug- 
gist’s expense, and sent to the com- 
pany prepaid, with no. charges or 
costs arising through the dealer’s 
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entry. Stock merchandise had to be 
used, inasmuch as no dummy pack- 
ages of any sort were furnished. 
Baby soap and cream were sug- 
gested as desirable adjuncts to the 
window trim, but the powder was 
to be the feature. One of the cur- 
rent baby powder window display 
pieces was offered the druggist for 
use in decorating his window, but 
the use of this piece was optional. 
Awards were to be made on the 
basis of attractiveness, advertising 
value and sales compelling power. 
Kodak pictures would be satisfac- 
tory and acceptable if clear. This 
condition opened the contest to 
many hundreds of druggists who 
otherwise would not have competed. 
The company’s sales force co- 
operated in taking the news of 
the contest to the trade. Also, an 
attractive four-page folder was 
prepared outlining the terms and 
conditions of the contest. Sixty 
thousand of these were distributed 
to company salesmen with instruc- 
tions that they should explain the 
contest and leave a folder with 
each dealer as they made their 





The prize-winning window which, in the opinion of the judges, best met the 
qualifications of attractiveness, advertising value and ‘sales value 
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Ware eth 


OOK to California . . . its two great markets that, 
for sound, economic reasons, have more money than 
in many years. 
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* Thousands upon thousands of carloads of citrus fruits 
have left California at substantially increased prices. 
There have been packed nearly 4,500,000 more cases of 
peaches than last year, and at higher prices. Greatly 
increased employment in thirteen out of fifteen basic 
1500 tons more of walnuts than average. 
15c¢ more per barrel for 


industries. 
Increased prices for live-stock. 
eee ee 





“Statistics from Bulletin of Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


BASIC 


Paper of the 
SOUTHERN California Market 


One hundred fifty-nine cities and towns whose 
distributing and jobbing capital is Los Angeles 
and whose Basic merchandising influence upon its 
890,000 families is the LOS ANGELES EX- 
AMINER. 
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Opportunity. ? 


OW COMES REPEAL! California, the great 
wine state, before prohibition sold 40,000,000 of 
the country’s 50,000,000 gallon consumption of wine. 
And now prohibition is OVER. 

The vineyards spring into renewed life... new tools, 
$ fruits new trucks, new buildings, new labor, new money to 
prices. spend. es 
Over 22,000,000 gallons of wines are now flowing 
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en from Bonded Warehouses one 20,000,000 more gallons 
, of new wine in this season’s vintage. 

1 basic And this, remember, in addition to the customary sale 

verage. of table grapes and raisins amounting to 245,000 tons 


rel for § and 880,000 tons respectively. 


With these remarkable figures in mind, can there be any 
doubt as to WHERE to look for your two markets of first 
—— importance. 
Angeles 


ER] SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
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2 BASIC 


LC 


etl a ~* Paper of the 


NORTHERN California Market 





rket 

One hundred fifty-two cities and towns whose 
whose distributing and jobbing capital is San Francisco 
ingeles and whose Basic merchandising influence upon its 
pon its 725,000 families is the SAN FRANCISCO EX- 
} EX- AMINER. 








RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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regular calls. Accompanying the 
folder was an entry blank in the 
form of a business reply card. A 
total of 4,149 entry blanks were 
signed and returned. 

Actually 1,444 photographs were 
received for consideration. How 
many other dealers installed win- 
dows, but for one reason or an- 
other did not photograph them, it 
is impossible to calculate. It is fair 
to assume that the company re- 
céived the benefit of many addi- 
tional window displays of which 
no record is available. 

As each entry blank was re- 
ceived, it was filed in a card index. 
When a picture arrived, the entry 
card was removed from the orig- 
inal file, given a number corre- 
sponding to the number affixed to 
the picture itself, and placed in a 
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Roden spent one day assorting the 
photographs into four divisions. 
Those which seemed to merit con- 
sideration for the major prizes 
were placed in one classification, 
those seemingly best qualified to 
compete for the lesser prizes in the 
second, those of mediocre merit in 
the third, and those seemingly 
foredoomed to failure in the last 
classification. The following day 
the other judges went through the 
second, third and fourth groups of 
pictures and promoted any that 
seemed to warrant a higher rating 
than that which had been somewhat 
arbitrarily consigned to them in 
Mr. Roden’s preliminary choosing. 
Before attempting to evaluate the 
merits of the respective pictures, 
a point system for judging was 
evolved and agreed upon: 





Attractiveness : SEE OPP ee 25 points 
(50 points) SE IE oo cs 5 5-910 viasiese bbe’ » 
eg ea eee ee = CS 

_ See eee pee 50 points 

Advertising value: Registration of Product Name....... 10 points 
(25 points) Registration of Product Uses ........ — * 
Registration of Product Qualities .... a. * 

MSs taken hemadedeubinnese 25 points 

Sales value: a, eee 10 points 
(25 points) Quantity of Merchandise Displayed... 10 “ 
Exclusive Baby Display ............. _ * 

ME, Sab $n oo wadine hte bee 25 points 

RE SN, 6 sh cic dtd ewhesk var 100 points 





separate file. This provided at all 
times a ready check upon the cor- 
responding number of entries and 
photographs, and enabled the com- 
pany quickly to answer any in- 
quiries pertaining to the receipt of 
any individual’s photograph. The 
numbering of the pictures also en- 
abled the judges to consider the 
entries by number alone, without 
recourse to contestants’ identity. 
The judging committee consisted 
of three members—D. G. Schneider, 
of Young & Rubicam, Inc., Algar 
Cook, publisher of Drug Topics, 
and H. W. Roden, director of the 
baby products division of John- 
son & Johnson. 
After the contest was closed, Mr. 





The judges then divided Group | 
among themselves and each care- 
fully considered every picture, ap- 
plying to it a rating arrived at 
through the application of the 
above point system. On a sheet of 
paper before him, and not on the 
photograph, each judge put down 
the number of the picture and the 
rating which he had arrived at for 
that picture. He then initialed the 
picture and passed it on to the next 
man. Thus each picture in the 
group was separately considered 
and given its value by each judge 
without his rating being known to 
the other arbiters. 

After each photograph in the 
first group had thus been sepa- 
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rately judged, each judge turned 
over his sheet of ratings to a sec- 
retary who then totaled the num- 
her of points which the photograph 
had received. The entry receiving 
the highest number of points was 
thereupon awarded first prize, the 
two pictures receiving the next 
highest number of points the sec- 
ond two major prizes, and so on 
down until all of the awards had 
been allocated. 

The merit of this method of 
judging is attested to in the com- 
parative closeness of the three 
separate evaluations given by the 
three different judges to the major 
prize winners. For example, here 
is how the tabulation for the first 
five prize winners looked: 
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trade publicly of the winners, a 
three-page advertisement appeared 
in October in a drug trade publica- 
tion, listing the names and amounts 
of all of the 318 prize winners. 
That the contest resulted in many 
valuable windows being devoted to 
J&J products has already been 
told. That it achieved for dealers 
the desired increase in sales is a 
matter of record. Scores of let- 
ters, from retailers in every State, 
bear testimony to its dollars-and- 
cents value. “Since putting my 
window in, sales on Johnson’s baby 
powder have increased 60 per 
cent”; “It has made sales for you 
and for us”; “The sales of these 
products more than doubled dur- 
ing the period of installation’— 





Prize First Judge Second Judge Third Judge Total 
FI xs ces sane 85 points 88 points 85 points 258 points 
Re ae oe | 
| eee _— - es a —. 
= ee et RR, is 
POidaswaes é&..,.* oe 3.4 lg 195 “ 





The $10 and $5 prize awards, 
although conscientiously arrived at, 
were not judged by the point sys- 
tem, inasmuch as there were 100 
of the first and 150 of the second, 
all to receive the same amount in 
their respective groups. Hence it 
had no bearing on any one picture 
in the $10 group, for example, to 
rate points higher than another. 

After the prize winners had been 
determined, the next problem that 
arose was that of announcing 
them. An individual letter was 
prepared and mailed with check as 
soon as practicable after the close 
of the contest to each of the major 
prize winners, and a form letter to 
the $5 and $10 winners. The latter, 
too, was an individually typed and 
signed letter. 

In addition, a twelve-page book- 
let was distributed to each of the 
J&J salesmen and sent to the 
prize winners with their checks. 
Because of lack of funds it was 
not possible to mail this book to 
all unsuccessful entrants. Copies, 
however, were kept on hand in 
order to answer any dealer inquir- 
ing as to his fate in the contest. 
Finally, in order to apprize the 





these tributes are representative of 
many others received from satisfied 
dealers. 

No greater proof is needed that 
the contest was a success than the 
fact that the company has seen fit 
to make provision for another in 
1934. A budget has been set aside 
for the purpose. The same gen- 
eral pattern will be followed, with 
perhaps some minor modifications 
arrived at through experience. If 
an equal success is repeated, it is 
likely that this contest will become 
an annual affair in the company’s 
advertising program. 

In its conduct of the contest, the 
company has observed several in- 
teresting sidelights, which may be 
of value to others contemplating a 
window display contest. 

Slightly more than half of the 
total photographs received were 
small snapshot pictures. A vast ma- 
jority of the prizes were awarded 
to large professional photographic 
entries. By and large, those who 
had gone to the trouble and ex- 
pense of having their pictures 
taken by a professional photog- 
rapher had also done the best job 
of window trimming and idea de- 














velopment. This leads to the con- 
clusion that in future contests 
either separate prizes should be 
awarded for the two different 
classes of pictures, or great em- 
phasis should be laid on the fact 
that snapshots do not have an equal 
chance of success unless they are 
excellently taken. 

Chain stores, with their elaborate 
facilities for creating window dis- 
plays, were particularly successful. 
A possible conclusion here is that 
a separate set of prizes might be 
set up for chain organizations and 
for independent dealers. However, 
inasmuch as too much splitting up 
of the prizes into different classifi- 
cations would tend to diminish the 
importance of the contest, it is the 
company’s conviction that it is not 
necessary to differentiate between 
the two classes of trade in a con- 
test of this type. 

Many dealers sent in entries that 
were in one manner or another 
glorified artistic creations. For ex- 
ample, one dealer had his picture 
hand-colored and very carefully 


+ 
J. F. Weedon Retires 


John F. Weedon retired from active 
business last week after forty-four years 
of service with the Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company, Chicago. He had 
worked on its oivecthiinn for the last 
nineteen years and was superintendent 
of the advertising department. 

r. Weedon was active in the affairs 
of the American Gas Association and 
initiated numerous advertising projects 
for the association and its member com- 
panies. He started his company’s em- 
pe magazine, ‘Peoples Gas Club 

Yews,” and also originated the “‘Peoples 
Gas Gazette.”’ 

Clayton G. Cassidy succeeds Mr. 
Weedon as head of the advertising de- 
partment. For the last four years Mr. 
Cassidy was director of advertising and 
publicity for the Midland United Com- 
pany of Indiana. 


Has Kitchen Appliance Account 

The Handy Hopper Company, San 
Francisco, kitchen appliances, has placed 
its advertising account with Edwin P. 
Gerth & Company, San Francisco. <A 
schedule on women’s pages of news- 
papers is now being prepared. 





Own Studio for Redell 


Howard S. Redell, for the last seven . 
years with Lazarnick, New York, has 
opened his own photographic illustration 
an at 480 Lexington Avenue, New 

or 
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framed. Another built a small 
papier-maché replica of the win- 
dow and sent it in, accompanying 
the photograph. Several mounted 
their photographs in pretentious 
leather-bound booklets with hand- 
tooled lettering. While these ex- 
traneous factors did not carry 
weight with the judges, they indi- 
cate the seriousness with which 
such entrants participated in the 
contest. 

It is curious to note that most of 
the large prize winners made little 
use of the window display material 
offered by the company. Success- 
ful entrants utilized their imagi- 
nation and construction facilities. 
Too great dependence on the regu- 
lar window display material ob- 
viously stifled originality. 

Many windows brought to life 
Johnson’s window display material 
of 1932, 1931, 1930 and, in fact, as 
far back as 1927. This was a most 
surprising fact and indicates that 
many druggists keep dealer help 
material from year to year for 
re-use. 


- 
Redder Blood 


Tue Borpen Company 
New Yor«x 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I want to tell you how much I think 
Printers’ Ink has improved. It has 
been livened up tremendously and to m« 
is much more readable than formerly. 

Furthermore, its blood seems to have 
got redder. ‘ 

I want particularly to thank you and 
compliment you on your covering of 
the A.N.A. convention. Not only was 
the report accurate, but interesting and 
entertaining. 

Tue Borpen Company, 
Stuart Peasopy, 
Director, 
Advertising and Commercial 
esearch, 


Gunn with Acme Lead 
F. M. Gunn, Jr., formerly advertising 
manager of the Kroehler Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has joined the Acme 
White Lead & Color Works, Detroit, as 
manager of sales development. 


Now Spier and Sussman 
Aaron Sussman has been elected a di 
rector of Franklin Spier, Inc., New 
York, advertising agency, and the nam« 
of the corporation has been changed to 
Franklin Spier and Aaron Sussman, Inc 
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cities specifically 
recommended by 
Babson in his recent 
report. Every index 
of business conditions 
points to this city as 
one of the most 
promising in the na- 
lion in sales poten- 
tialities. 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


ONE Medium Covers the 
ENTIRE Worcester Market 


Of major importance to advertisers is the fact 
that the Worcester Market—one of the richest 
and most solid in the nation—may be ade- 
quately cultivated through ONE medium alone. 


Telegram and Gazette circulation leads, Telegram and Gazette 
influence is dominant, in every section of Worcester and throughout 
the many suburban communities which habitually trade in Worcester. 
Every test serves to emphasize this dominance. 


Take the market as a whole—the families both in city and suburbs 
which every day receive in their homes a Worcester newspaper. 
MORE s 5 of these families read the Telegram or Gazette 
THAN % in their homes regularly—six days every week. 


Taking the City alone—more than 93% of all the people who buy 
newspapers in the city of Worcester buy the Telegram or Gazette. 


Taking the Suburban area alone—within an average | 8-mile radius 
of Worcester the Telegram and Gazette sell 33,141 papers daily— 
more than four times the number sold in this area by any other 
Worcester daily. 

Dividing the combined City and Suburban market into three classes 
according to buying power—of all families which every day receive 
in their homes a Worcester newspaper, the Telegram and Gazette 
maintain every day home-effective coverage with 


94% OF CLASS A FAMILIES 859% OF CLASS B FAMILIES 
80% OF CLASS C FAMILIES 


In every section of Worcester (population 195,311) and through- 
out the city and (ABC) retail trading zone (population 433,287) 
the Telegram and Gazette are the preferred newspapers of masses 
and classes—the ONE medium affording adequate coverage of 
the entire market. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Weather Is Selling Asset When 
Capitalized This Way 


Because Most Tire Chains Are Sold after Storms, Pyrene Gives 
Retailers Post-Storm Direct Mail 


OR many products, the most 

efficient salesman is the weather. 
For such things as rubbers and 
raincoats, the weather is the one 
salesman whose sales influence it is 
almost impossible to resist. 

Yet the manufacturer of 
“weather” goods enjoys no carefree 
life. One of his problems is so to 
prepare his retail outlets that they 
may take advantage, quickly, of 
whatever breaks the weather may 
bring. 

Consider tire chains. Although 
their market is not as active as it 
used to be, they still are sold in 
eminently worth-while volume ; and 
of that volume, more than 90 per 
cent is sold immediately after 
storms. 

To its dealers, the Pyrene Man- 
ufacturing Company offers a 
sales-help plan to capitalize that 
post-storm stimulus, 

“Put this material on your desk,” 
the company suggests, “and wait 
for the first big storm. When it 
comes, put the cards in package 
marked No. 1 into the post office. 
Put a streamer in your window. 
Be sure that the wall chart is 
prominently displayed, and display 
Pyrene folders conspicuously on the 
counter, 

“The result: Two hundred car 
owners nearest your door get a 
powerful chain message at just the 
right time. Also they receive your 











advertisement for five other win- 
ter-driving necessities. The streamer 
will point them to your store; the 
literature will help sell Pyrene 
Chains; and the wall chart will 
confirm the price. 

“The second card is the ‘mop-up’ 
piece. Some owners who need 
chains will try to get by until the 
next big storm. Or the first storm 
may not have been severe enough. 
Use the package of cards marked 
No. 2 during the second big storm. 
It will help bring in the die-hards.” 

The dealer’s part in the process is 
highly simple. He merely fills in 
an order form, reading: 

“Please enter my order for —— 
sets Pyrene Tire Chain Merchan- 
dising Material, to consist of two. 
window streamers, 100 circulars, 
fifteen price lists, a wall chart, and 
a direct-mail campaign consisting 
of two cards addressed to 200 car 
owners each, imprinted with my 
name, address, and telephone num- 
ber, and with the advertisements 
for five products, which I list be- 
low, postage appended and de- 
livered to the express company. 

“I agree to pay the postage—$4 
per set. 

“Address the cards to the fol- 
lowing town or towns.” 

The Pyrene Company does the 
rest. From car-owner lists it ad- 
dresses the cards. Ina city of over 
50,000, the dealer writes, on the 
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back of the order, the names of 
four streets bounding an area of 
ten blocks immediately surrounding 
his store; and the company selects 
the 200 names from within that 
area. 

Upon the cards, also, under the 
heading, “We Also Carry These 
Winter-Driving Necessities,” the 
company imprints the names of 
other articles the dealer would like 
to see featured—such things as 
anti-freeze mixtures, radiators, 
winter fronts, and so on; and 
finally, at the bottom, the dealer’s 
name, address, and phone number. 

For the jobber, the plan involves 
no expense at all. For the dealer, 
the only item of cost is the postage. 
To qualify to receive the material, 
the dealer must have in stock at 
least three sets of Pyrene chains. 

From headquarters the cards go 
to dealers in packages, each card 
addressed and imprinted and ready 
to be mailed. 

The card copy is simple. The 
first unit urges: “Tire Chains— 
Now! They’re life insurance on 
wheels. Don’t drive another day 
without the protection of Pyrene 


— 


Helped with Income Tax 
Problem 


BucHANAN-THomas Apvertisinc Co. 
Omana, NEsr. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Printers’ Ink certainly comes to bat 
in a pinch. 

I cannot compliment you too highly 
upon your prompt and efficient reply to 
my recent letter asking about the 
‘income tax proposition on advertising 
agencies. You gave me just exactly the 
information that I wanted and your 
analysis of the situation turned out to 
be equally correct. 

A subscription to Printers’ Inx is 
one of the best investments an advertis- 
ing agency can make. 

C. C. Bucwanan. 





Elected to Pierce-Arrow Board 

Roy H. Faulkner, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the company. 





Has Troy Engine Account 

The Troy Engine & Machine Company, 
Troy, Pa., has appointed Alan Bridgman 
Sanger, New York, as advertising 
counsel. 
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‘Double Duty’ Chains. Long wear- 
ing—good-looking—easy to put on 
and remove.” 

The copy of card No. 2 advises, 
“Don’t Let Your Car Go Skating— 
It’s Dangerous.” It tells the motor- 
ist: “We have YOUR set of tire 
chains—made by the makers of the 
famous Pyrene Fire Extinguishers. 
They are the easiest to put on or 
take off, because of the most ef- 
fectively simple lock you ever saw.” 

The chain lock is accorded more 
complete description in the copy 
of hand-out circulars that augment 
the direct-mail cards. The circu- 
lars present lists of tire-chain sizes 
and prices for various sizes of tires. 
In addition, the copy promotes 
emergency chains for passenger 
cars and Pyrene fire extinguishers 
for the car and for the home. 

Pyrene salesmen merchandise the 
promotion plan to jobbers. In addi- 
tion, the salesmen help the jobbers 
establish dealer quotas. For the 
jobbers’ use in selling the plan to 
dealers, the company furnishes a 
special portfolio; and the portfolio, 
itself, is “sold” to the jobbers by 
means of a special mailing. 


— 


Paint Industry Drafts Trigg 

Ernest T. Trigg has resigned as pres 
ident and general manager of John Lucas 
& Company, Inc., Philadelphia, but will 
continue as chairman of the board. He 
has been drafted by the paint industry 
to head the National Paint, Varnish an 
Lacquer Association and to act as co 
chairman of the Paint Industry Recovery 
Board. He has also resigned from thx 
board of the Sherwin-Williams Company 
W. A. Gorrell, formerly with the Clev« 
land division of the Sherwin-Willian 
Company, has been appointed vice-pr« 
ident and general manager of Lucas. 


Death of A. Henry Young 


A. Henry Young, for many years, 
until several years ago, associated wit! 
the Macfadden Publications, New York, 
died at East Orange, N. J., last week 

e was sixty-four years old. Wit! 
Macfadden, he held the position of ad- 
vertising manager of several of its 
magazines. 








Represents Petry on 


Pacific Coast 
Edward Petry & Company, radi 
station representatives, with offices in 
New York, Chicago and Detroit, have 
appointed MacGregor & Sollie, San Fran- 
cisco, as their representative for the 
Pacific Coast. 
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ATTENTION 





YOU 1934 PIONEERS! 


And who among yews is not a pioneer in this struggle 


back to normalcy 


. Your weakening of sales and 


advertising activit throughout the country has thrown 
wide the pear competition. . Now there are no 
“comered markets”. . . either for automobiles or hair- 


pins, AND PITTSBURGH IS NO EXCEPTION! 


Opportunities for SALES are wide open in this great 
region. New automobile sales have made tremendous 


Pitts 


ins comparabl e with the latter months of 1932 and 


burgh's ten month record of sales ranks up front 


with the best automotive markets ! If don't NTE 


know it PITTSBURGH IS A BRIGH 


SPOT ON TH 


BUSINESS MAP!. . . Retail sales are UP... . Pay- 
rolls are UP. . . Employment is UP and peo} le are 
BUYING. . . . Because they want to buy. . use 
they have to ‘buy. . . Because they are invited to buy 
through y :advertivements Sey are reading in the on 


| 
Pittsburgh wapare per which has attained the GREA AT. 


EST PAMILY 


VERAGE IN THE PITTSBURGH 


MARKET! THE PITTSBURGH SUNDAY SUN- 
TELEGRAPH. 











NOTE! 


Sunday, January 21, marks the issue of the Annual 
AUTO SHOW NUMBER of the Sunday Sun- 
Telegraph. Schedule in copy to capitalize on the 
tremendous auto fan interest aroused by the daily 
Sun- gre wh s thorough reporting of the News of 
the Ne rk Show during week previous to our 
Show Number's Issue. 

















The 


Pittsburgh Sun -Telegraph 


Evening and Sunday 


PAWS me. Ges kK 
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In Detroit .. . 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


Again 
In November! 


The consistent GAINS shown during 
the past five months by The Detroit 
Times were AGAIN very much in evi- 
dence for November... . 


Media Records Retail Linage Figures, 
daily and Sunday, for November show 
The Detroit Times GAINED 119,741 
lines of advertising ... 


. . . against the evening and Sunday 
competitor’s GAIN of only 396 lines... 


. against the morning and Sunday 
competitor’s LOSS of 11,474 lines... . 


Is the Trend ... In Detroit... TO 
THE TIMES? We'll say it is! Media 
Records PROVE it! 


National advertisers and agency execu- 
tives should study this retail linage 
trend. It indicates that Detroit mer- 
chants now place copy on the basis that 
Detroit is a TWO-PAPER market and 
The Detroit Times is a necessity for 
efficient coverage. 


For further details ... ask a BOONE 
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The Trend Is To The Times 
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Discipline for the Young Man 
in Advertising 


Tools That Are Required for Him to Sell Himself to a Job 
and Get Ahead 


By Gilbert T. Hodges 


Executive Board, The Sun, New York 


[The opening session of the adver- 
tising and selling class of the New 
York Advertising Club was addressed 
by Mr. Hodges on the subject “How 
to Get Along in the Advertising 
Business.” This article is taken from 
that address, which bristled with 
good advice for the young man in 
advertising. ] 


SECRETARY of Commerce 

Daniel C. Roper, in an address 
before the Sales Executives Club 
two weeks ago, quoted the results 
of a survey recently made to the 
effect that in the process of mak- 
ing a sale, the product only entered 
into the transaction to the extent 
of 15 per cent, and that 85 per 
cent of the transaction comprised 
other factors and elements aside 
from the utility of the product it- 
self. 

Professor Copeland of the Har- 
vard School of Business a few 
years ago expressed about the 
same percentages when he said 
that in every purchase we make 
we exercise only 15 per cent of rea- 
son and 85 per cent of emotions. 
In other words, the intrinsic value, 
or utility appeal, of the product, 
only entered into the sale to the 
extent of 15 per cent, and 85 per 
cent of the sale was made up of 
emotional appeals, such as style, 
color, and design, reputation, good- 
will and pride of ownership, social 
prestige, friendship and the like. 

The same percentages apply in 
achieving a successful career, as 
in the conducting of a successful 
sales campaign; the product—that 
is, what we are, what we know 
and what we can do—constitutes 
only 15 per cent of the job of get- 
ting ahead in the world, and our 
ability to merchandise, or sell, the 
product constitutes the other: 85 
per cent. 


The 15 per cent is the intrinsic 
value of our services. 

The 85 per cent is the gasoline 
in the motor car; it’s the moti- 
vating force that ‘brings the em- 
ployee and the employer together 
and joins them in happy and 
profitable association. 

For example, it’s not always the 
lawyer who knows the most law 
who makes the biggest success. 
The successful lawyer sells himself 
by participating in the social and 
economic activities of his com- 
munity, by taking an active inter- 
est in civic affairs. He meets the 
substantial and influential people 
and works with them for the pub- 
lic welfare. In a word, he adver- 
tises by displaying his wares be- 
fore the public, and thereby he 
attracts clients and large fees. He 
hires for small salaries the lawyers 
who just know the law. 

Now, what tools are necessary 
with which to equip your 85 per 
cent kit? In general, I believe 
these three Big Berthas should al- 
ways be in the bag: 


lst. The power to please, 
2nd. The power to convince, 
3rd. The power to persuade. 


And their relative importance is 
in the order named. The first es- 
sential of the power to please is a 
good personality. And good per- 
sonality is not born, but may be 
developed by anyone. It is not 
simply beauty or good looks. It’s 
a combination of all those things 
which go toward making a good 
impression—a cheerful disposition, 
a pleasant smile, sympathetic qual- 
ities of heart and mind, a pleasing 
voice and manner of speech, being 
neat and well groomed, together 
with the personal habits which are 
above reproach and attractive in a 
person. 
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After making a pleasing impres- 
sion, which I assume you will, 
your next job is to convince. And 
that requires an orderly mind with 
an abundance of information ar- 
ranged in logical sequence and 
coupled with the ability to speak 
well either in private or in public. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
on this quality. More jobs and 
more sales are lost through inabil- 
ity to express one’s thoughts and 
ideas, than through any other 
cause, 

The next problem is to persuade 
the prospect to sign on the dotted 
line. This is where so many sales 
fail, mostly because the salesman 
doesn’t recognize the dividing line 
between the convincing and the 
persuading. He keeps on con- 
vincing until he oversells and ruins 
the sale. It is a wise salesman 
who knows when to stop reason- 
ing and when to begin to urge. 
Persuasion requires appeals to the 
heart more than to the mind. 

One hears so many say that they 
can sell anything but themselves ; 
that they are so self-conscious and 
reticent and modest they just can’t 
speak a word in their favor. Well, 
I have known many salesmen who 
had the same modest feeling about 
the product they were selling (or 
trying to sell, I should say) for 
they made few sales. 

If you’re not sold on yourself, 
and not enthusiastic about yourself 
and what you can do, of course 
you are not going to have much 
success selling yourself. 

Fear, of ,course, stands in the 
way of most of us. We are man- 
shy, as it were. There’s only one 
way to conquer fear and that is 
to challenge it. 

One of the reasons that it is 
hard to get ahead in business, is 
because there are so many of the 
older generation still holding on 
to their jobs. 

The most important thing to 
learn is that it requires just as 


Death of H. R. Palmer 


Horace Ray Palmer, who has been 
doing free lance work in New York, died 
recently at Pensacola, Fla., aged fifty- 
three. For a number of years he was 
engaged in advertising agency work in 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago. 








hard work to stay on top as it 
takes to get there in the first 
place. 

The successful man will tell you 
that it was energy and enthusiasm 
that helped him get ahead—the 
energy, the vitality and enthusiasm 
of youth. As he progresses up the 
ladder of success he takes on wis- 
dom, as a result of his experience. 
He’s then got an unbeatable com 
bination—energy, enthusiasm and 
wisdom. If that’s so, why does he 
not continue to progress to the 
very end of the road? 

It’s because, as he acquires wis- 
dom and experience, and meets 
with success, he begins to lose his 
energy and enthusiasm—he gets 
“fed up” and bored with his own 
business and with the people in it. 
He ceases to go out where he 
might meet the oncoming youth 
and absorb some of his enthusiasm 
and fresh ideas. He becomes com- 
placent and feels secure in his 
position. Too late he wakes up to 
the fact that he has failed to keep 
up with the procession—that his 
wisdom and experience are n 
match for the energy and enthu 
siasm of youth. 

Knowledge of what’s what, and 
who’s who, in advertising is very 
important, and it’s something that 
you can acquire only by rubbing 
elbows with the workers in the 
business. You should make it a 
point to be wherever advertising 
men and women congregate. 

Today advertising is recognized 
as a powerful force in business 
The opportunities for the beginner 
are just as great as they ever were 
There are more than 200,000 small 
industries in this country which 
have not yet fully awakened to the 
value and force of advertising. So 
there is still plenty of pioneering 
to be done. 

Advertising is just on the thresh- 
old of its career. To get ahead 
in it—watch out for your 85 per 
cent ! 


—_ 
Heinn Appoints Simmons 


Harry Simmons has resigned as ex 
ecutive secretary of the Milwaukee Ad 
vertising Club to become Eastern sales 
manager, at New York, of The Heinn 
Company, Milwaukee, maker of loose-leaf 
binders. 
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New York Code Authority Rules 
Against “Free” Offers 


"T*HE New York Retail Code 
Authority through its chair- 
man, Grover A. Whalen, has taken 
a wallop at the so-called “free” 
offer in a ruling against a New 
York City chain of retail clothiers. 
“In the past,” Mr. Whalen said, 
“Some merchants have advertised 
‘a free tie with every pair of shoes’ 
r ‘a free hat with every suit of 
cle thes.’ 

“As a matter of fact the cost of 
the tie or hat, or whatever mer- 
chandise is supposedly given free, 
must be covered in the selling price 
of the article advertised for sale; 
otherwise there would be a viola- 
tion of the provisions of the code 
referring to selling below cost. Ac- 
tually, the merchant is selling two 
articles at a single combination 
price, but the consumer is misled 
into believing he is getting one of 
the articles free. 

“Within the past week, the man- 
ager of a chain of retail stores, 
after discussion with the Code Au- 
thority, voluntarily discontinued a 
sale in which the ‘free’ offer was 
made. In the future, a store may 
advertise, for example, that it is 
selling a suit, overcoat, shoes and 
hat for a combination price of so 
much; but it may not advertise 
that it is selling a suit for so much 
and is giving the other items as a 
free premium for the purchase 
of the suit.” 

Printers’ INK, interested in the 
status of the premium, attempted 
to get a definite ruling from the 
Code Authority. There seemed to 
be a slight disagreement on the part 
of two of Mr. Whalen’s subordi- 
nates. 


+ 


Macy & Klaner Appoint 


Macy & Klaner, Inc., Chicago, West- 
ern representative for Scott Howe 
Bowen, has appointed Virgil Reiter, Jr., 
manager of its radio division, effective 
January 1. Mr. Reiter has been asso- 
iated with Scott Howe Bowen for the 
last four years, for a time as Detroit 
manager and more recently with Macy 
& Klaner as one of the Scott Howe 
Rowen staff. 


One official said that retail ad- 
vertising cannot feature premiums 
because this is prohibited in the re- 
tail code itself. When asked what 
would be the status of an offer 
such as that of a_ wash cloth free 
with a pound of washing powder, 
he said that the advertising could 
not feature the wash cloth as free 
but could offer both at a price. He 
said the purpose of the code is to 
eliminate the word “free” which is 
misleading; also to eliminate the 
word “premium” and very likely 
“souvenir.” 

Another person in the Code Au- 
thority department said that he did 
not believe the particular ruling had 
any effect on the regular type of 
premium deal. He said that the 
giving away free of a hat with an 
overcoat was not, he thought, really 
a premium deal. 

The only reference to premiums 
in the retail code is in paragraph 
C, Section 2, which is as follows: 

“Where a bona fide premium or 
certificate representing a share in 
a premium is given away with any 
article the base upon which the 
minimum price of the article is cal- 
culated shall include the cost of the 
premium or share thereof.” 

In the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration Retail Bulletin No. 1, 
sent out from Washington on Oc- 
tober 30, the following comment is 
made: 

“Paragraph (c) allows premiums 
to be given away with merchandise. 
But it provides that the cost of the 
premium to the retailer must be in- 
cluded in the price at which the 
retailer sells the article with which 
the premium is given away.” 

+ 


Canada Dry to Distribute 
“Johnnie Walker” 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., has 
completed arrangements with John 
Walker & Sons, Ltd., of Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, for the exclusive distribution 
in the United States of red label and 
black label Johnnie Walker scotch. The 
advertising will be placed by J. M. 
Mathes, Inc. 
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THE PARKER ADVERTISING 
CoMPANY 
Dayton, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For at least twelve years I have 
had the very good fortune of read- 
ing Printers’ INK. Sometimes 
through my own personal sub- 
scription, sometimes through the 
courtesy of the firm with which I 
have been connected. And I have 
even had the pleasure of con- 
tributing to your columns. 

Through these dozen varied and 
sometimes hectic years I have al- 
ways looked to Printers’ Inx for 
a fair-minded discussion of the 
many problems facing advertisers, 
or an unbiased report of any con- 
dition or affair pertaining thereto. 

With this background naturally 
I was interested in Mr. Stone’s 
letter re Democratic propaganda 
in your issue of November 

Your recent articles on the 
banker, the NRA, the Tugwell 
Bill, have certainly been anything 
but biased. They represent to me, 
at least, the intelligent conclusions 
of thinking people, uncolored by 
any partisan publicity. That is 
what we want, even if it hurts us 
a little now and then. All is not 
well, nor has it been these last 
several years, and any attempt to 


oo 


P. I. “Anything But Biased” 


straighten out some of the tangles 
is welcome, and should have the 
co-operation of business. 

You have been assisting in this 
undertaking probably more than 
any business or trade journal it 
has been my pleasure to see—and 
there are a lot of them that come 
across my desk in a month. 

Like a lot of other discouraged 
Americans, I did not have great 
faith in Roosevelt. I did not vote 
for him. I believed nothing his 
party said—until last March 4. 
Then I had an idea that I might 
have been mistaken. Gradually, | 
must admit, things have shaped 
themselves in a manner that must 
rightly be termed commendable— 
in the face of great howling from 
the opposition. 

If this “march of minds” is to 
continue, we need more frank sup- 
port of what apparently seems 
sane, and, at times, frank opposi- 
tion to anything that is unfair. | 
shall look to Printers’ InK for an 
unprejudiced report on the trend 
of these matters, just as I have 
followed it faithfully these many 
years. Let not an _ occasional 
“snort” from  fear-inspired folk 
veer you from the path. 


J. L. Sowers, 
Vice-President. 


+ 


The Case of Mr. Stone 


H. KounstaMm & Co., INC. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Since you have been gracious 
enough to publish a letter of criti- 
cism from Clarence Stone, who 
takes you to task for having pub- 
lished anything favorable to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, perhaps you will 
also be kind enough to permit one 
of the “communistic rascals” who, 
out of stupidity and ignorance, 
would offer a few words of praise 
in return. 

While I agree with Mr. Stone 
that Printers’ INK is not the 
proper place for a political dis- 





cussion, I have never found the 
editorials “colored” with propa- 
ganda in favor of any political 
party, as he contends. 

Certainly there is nothing wrong 
with any American publication in 
supporting our President and _co- 
operating with him in his efforts 
to improve conditions for our peo- 
ple in general. In fact it seems 
to me that it is nothing less than 
their patriotic duty to co-operate 
in an emergency, regardless of 
color, creed, or political faith. 

If the acts of the President, who 
by the way was elected by the 
largest popular vote ever accorded 
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candidate, seem to merit the 
applause of the multitude, then I 
can see no reason for PrINTERs’ 
[xK to suppress its desire to give 
a few loud hurrahs and remain 
silent for the sake of not offend- 
ing a few opinionated individuals, 
who permit petty prejudice to ob- 
scure facts, and who cannot con- 
ceive of an intelligence superior to 
their own particular brand of 
thinking. 

When Mr. Stone writes about 
“vood sportsmanship” and “fair- 
mindedness” as being desirable 
traits of character which Print- 
ers’ INK might emulate, he has 
merely revealed his own shortcom- 
ing in that respect. He apparently 
can see no good in anything not 
sponsored by the party with which 
he is affiliated. * * * 

PRINTERS’ INK is to be compli- 
mented on the broad, open-minded 
policy it has always pursued. To 
put it mildly, it has never lowered 
its dignity to the point of calling 
- 


Extends Representation of 
Los Angeles Paper 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., in addition 
to its representation of the Los Angeles 

llustrated Daily News in the East has 
been appointed .Pacific Coast represen- 
tative. This appointment makes Rey- 
nolds-Fitzgerald exclusive national ad- 
vertising representative of the paper. 





“Wiring for Profit” Changes 


Wiring for Profit has been taken over 
by a new company, Wiring for Profit, 
Inc., 280 Madison -Avenue, New York. 
It has been changed from pocket-size 
to a type-page size of seven by ten 
inches. 





New Account to Empire 
The Sedgwick Machine Company, New 
York, manufacturer of elevators and 
dumbwaiters, has appointed the Empire 
Aires Service, of that city, to 
rect its advertising. 


Appoints Critchfield 


The Algoma Plywood and Veneer Com- 
pany, lieu, Wis., has appointed 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, to handle its advertising ac- 
count, 








Represents “Cosmos” 
Cosmos, New York, a new publication 
for members of college fraternities -and 
sororities, has appointed Sidney E. Rud- 
man, New York, as its national advertis- 
ing representative. 
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names when it found someone with 
whom it did not agree. 

I can write freely on this sub- 
ject because I am strictly non- 
partisan. I have voted both Re- 
publican and Democrat in the past. 
It makes no difference to me what 
a man’s political faith or creed 
may be. If he appears to be 
honest, sincere, intelligent, and 
courageous, he will have my sup- 
port. 

If the restoration of faith in 
Government and the administration 
of social justice is the aim of 
those “communistic rascals” then 
I must plead guilty to being one 
of them. Perhaps they won’t suc- 
ceed. Christ himself was crucified 
for trying to redeem a thankless 
world, but who is there today who 
will say that His sacrifice was en- 
tirely in vain, even though we now 
and then revert to the primitive. 


N. R. Horrman, 
Advertising Manager. 
+ 


Appoints Conquest Alliance 
Eastern Representative 


The Conquest Alliance Company, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed Eastern 
representative of Allied Broadcasting, 
Inc., Hollywood, Calif. With this appoint- 
ment, Conquest will represent motion pic- 
ture stars whose radio representation is 
handled by Allied on the Coast. 





Hodgins to Join “Fortune” 


Eric Hodgins will join the editorial 
staff of Fortune, New York, on Janu- 
ary 1. Formerly editor of The Youth's 
Companion, he later became promotion 
manager of McCall’s and the Redbook, 
subsequently being appointed associate 
editor of the Redbook. 





Leaves Ferry-Hanly 


James E. Stickney, vice-president of 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
Kansas City, has resigned to become an 
executive and stockholder in Traton- 
Wayne Studios, Inc., Detroit, window 
display materials, He will divide his 
time between New York and Chicago. 





New Liquor Publication 


The Wine & Liquor Dealer News, 
for retailers in New York State, will start 
os on ba ,7—~ will ap- 
pear reafter iram Lang is 

ublisher. we will be at 43 Leonard 
treet, New York. 
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— Broadcast by AMERICAN EXPORTER<: 


N all this debate (if so digni- 
fied a term can be used for 
the current: trial by fury) over 
gold, money and baloney, there 
is one fact that shines through 
the fog. 
* * 

Which is that the American 
dollar is the greatest salesman in 
the world today. . . . We owe 
that phrase to Arvid L. Frank, 
number one man in Studebaker 
exports. . . . He used it at the 
Overseas Automobile Dinner in 
Chicago, held in conjunction with 
the Motor Service Show. ... A 
show attended by the largest num- 
ber of domestic jobbers in five 
years. ... Yes, and by the largest 
number of foreign visitors in nine 
years. ... One of our automotive 
clients reports October exports 
up 1071% above the same month 
last year. . . . Chrysler is the 
name. 

* * + 

Chrysler starts off the new year 
in the American Exporter with 
four pages in our January issue. 
. . . That’s part of a friendly tidal 
wave of business for 1934 which 
has been breaking over us with 
increasing force the past five 
weeks. . . . It has come from all 
directions at once. ... So our first 
issue of the new year has double 
pages from Leonard refrigerators, 
K-D Lamps, Rice Leaders of the 
World. . . . Pages from Armstrong 
Cork, Pan American Airways, 
Gibson Refrigerator, RCA Victor, 
Reo, Dixie cups, Sunoco, J. I. 
Case, Rusco brake lining, Atlas 
Powder, Universal Sound, Majes- 
tic, Operadio, RCA Radiotron, 
Stewart-Warner refrigerators, Jef- 
frey Manufacturing Company, 
Owens-Illinois Glass, McCormick & 
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Company, Zenith radio, Waco Air- 
craft, Cletrac, Hygrade Sylvania, 
U. S. Air Compressor, Scott radio, 
Crosley radio, Diamond T trucks, 
etc., etc. . . . Note the diversity. 
. . « And the class. 

e o - 


The sensation which the October 
export figures has caused in news- 
paper circles and over the radio 
didn’t surprise us. ... We saw it 
coming. . . . From our own cor- 
respondence from readers abroad. 
. .. And in our contacts with ex- 
porting manufacturers. . . . Be- 
hind the scenes we have had 
several arguments in the past few 
weeks with Washington  corre- 
spondents including Mr. Kip- 
linger and David Lawrence (also 
a few bureaucrats). . . . Washing- 
ton circles have been laboring 
under the delusion that this coun- 
try has gone isolationist. .. . 
They did not know that world 
business has grown a whole lot 
better and that the foreign im- 
porters need no aid in detecting a 
35% exchange discount on our 
goods. . . . Exchange always was 
their middle name. . . . Ask any 
exporting manufacturer how his 
business compares with last year. 
. . « Or last month for that matter. 
. .. There is a divinity shapes our 
end, rough Hugh Johnson them 
how.we will. 

* ¢ * 

And don’t jump to the conclu- 
sion that that big increase in Oc- 
tober exports which even Father 
Coughlin and Boake Carter have 
publicized was just due to higher 
prices. . . . The fact is that there 
has been a sharp increase in ex- 
ports in volume as well as dollar 
value. . . . Thus it September 
there were 222% more electric 
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refrigerators exported than in the 
same month last year. . . . 78% 
more radios. . . . 78% more trucks. 
100% more passenger cars. 
. 120% more iron and steel 
products. . . . All in units, we re- 
peat, and not dollars. . . . And 
here are October iron and steel 
exports up, four times as much 
tonnage as October a year ago. 
* e 


What fooled a lot of folks in 
Washington and the newspaper 
offices was that prices have gone 
up... . In dollars, yes. . . . But not 
in gold or foreign monies. . . . In 
October, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the average whole- 
sale price of finished products had 
risen 8% over last year. ... But 
your foreign customer is getting 
his dollars at a discount. . . . So 
to him the goods instead of cost- 
ing him 8% more than a year ago 
are costing him some 30% less. 


1934 is going to be a good ex- 
port year. . . . The most experi- 
enced exporting manufacturers 
agree with us on that point. . . 
And they say it with advertising. 

* * + 


In October 83% of our space 
orders received that month came 
from current or ex-advertisers. . 
Concerns who long since cut their 
eye teeth in foreign trade. 

In November, the score was 80% 
of current or ex-advertisers and 
20% new. ... The export recruits 
are coming to the front. . . . To 
be perfectly frank, some of the ex- 
advertisers who joined us these 
last two months have been out of 
export advertising ever since 1930. 
. . « They are coming back be- 
cause they are getting orders once 
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more from customers abroad they 
have not heard from in three or 
four years. . . . Our sales staff is 
reasonably aggressive but all this 
rush of business recently is due 
to causes beyond our control. 
J. I. Case Co. have been contin- 
uous advertisers with us for 49 
years, ...F. E. Myers & Co. for 
27 years. . . . And here’s a page 
from Frazar & Co. . . . They are 
just celebrating their one hun- 
dredth year in foreign trade... . 
Established hack in 1834 by Cap- 
tain George Frazar, who operated 
clipper ships to China. . . . His 
grandson is now head of the Fra- 
zar interests in China, Japan, 
Machukuo, New York and San 
Francisco. . . . And his great 
grandson has just joined its staff. 
Introduced Fords into Korea. . . . 
Sold the first electric lighting 
plant in Tokio. . . . Now selling 
lots of machinery and electric 
specialties to the Orient. . . . And 
bringing here Japanese tuna fish, 
crab meat, preserved tangerines, 
etc. . . . One hundred years of 
international trading, still going 
strong and teaching the nation a 
lesson in the value of two-way 
trade. ... And in the permanence 
of foreign trade. . . . Story on 
Page 76 of our January issue. 
. * 


How about export in your 1934 
advertising appropriation? 
” . 7. 
Write us for the latest develop- 
ments and prospects in your par- 
ticular industry. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


370 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
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Groceries for Christmas Gifts 


Industry Makes Concerted Drive for a Larger Share of the Holiday Dollar 


By Ralph F. Lindner 


Managing Editor, The Progressive Grocer 


For years a few fancy grocers 
and fruiterers in some com- 
munities have had established busi- 
nesses in selling fine foods to be 
given as Christmas gifts. Manu- 
facturers, too, have flirted lightly 
with the idea. The industry as a 
whole, however, has done little 
with it. 

This year, however, literally hun- 
dreds of powerful organizations 
will promote “Foods for Christmas 
Gifts.” Food manufacturers, 
wholesalers, corporate chains and 
voluntary chains, newspapers, mag- 
azines, associations, and probably 
50,000 food retailers will tie in 
with this idea. 

The objective behind “Foods for 
Gifts” is twofold: First, to stimu- 
late the giving of groceries to 
needy families. Second, to pro- 
mote the idea of giving fine foods 
as suitable gifts to families not in 
need, 

Last year, when this drive was 
started, grocers were in the right 
mood to accept such a campaign. 
Economic conditions made it easy 
to sell to the consumer. By the 
time the 1932 season was over 
about twenty-five leading manu- 
facturers, 120 wholesalers, and not 
less than 30,000 retailers were in 
on the drive. 

This year the drive gained much 
momentum. It has caught the 
imagination of more manufac- 
turers. The corporate chains, too, 
are going after the business, as are 
more voluntaries and more whole- 
salers and independent retailers. 


Newspapers Pushing 
the Idea 


In addition to these groups, daily 
newspapers have seen an oppor- 
tunity in “Groceries for Gifts” to 
be of service to food distributors 
in their territories and to increase 
food linage during the holiday 
season. To date, seventy-seven 
dailies with circulations totaling 





over five million have indicated 
that they will tie up with the cam- 
paign. 

The plans of the newspapers, 
some of which are extensive, for 
the most part are being developed 
along three lines: (1) Assistance to 
food retailers in their promotion of 
the campaign. In some cases pub- 
lications are planning special 
“Foods for Gifts” sections or 
pages in which they will run ad- 
vertising of retailers, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers featuring foods 
for gifts. (2) Discussions of 
foods as gifts on food pages by 
food writers. (3) Promotion of 
the idea in cooking schools and 
home institutes. 


Special Assortments by 
Food Manufacturers 


Though last year food manufac- 
turers did not promote “Foods for 
Gifts” as extensively as other 
groups, this year there are twice 
as many seeking this business 
Some, like Carnation-Albers on the 
Pacific Coast, did extensive pro- 
motion last year. H. J. Heinz has 
been after it for several years. 
This year it has made up two spe 
cial gift assortments. One is an 
inexpensive assortment containing 
mostly staple foods. The container 
when emptied can be used as a 
cake or bread box. The other is 
a more expensive hamper which 


contains more of the delicacy type 


of foods. 

Crosse & Blackwell likewise have 
two assortments. Kraft-Phenix 
which met with much success last 
vear with a cheese assortment sell- 
ing for a dollar has prepared an- 
other assortment for this year 
Other concerns including Beech 
Nut, Snider, Duff & Sons, Nationa! 
Biscuit, Libby, Borden, Welch’s, 
have reported plans for special as- 
sortments or packages. Leading 


fruit concerns have tied up with 
the campaign. Swift & Co, have 
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put out hams in Christmas wrap- 
pers and are offering window post- 
ers to retailers. The California 
Walnut Growers Association of- 
fered four-pound bags of walnuts 
which met with success last year 
and they have announced plans to 
promote this idea further this 
year. 

An example of how manufac- 
turers and other distributors will 
promote this year’s campaign is 
shown in the way it was done by 
the Carnation-Albers Company on 
the Pacific Coast last year. The 
company devoted all its December 
sales promotion to a “Give Grocery 
Gifts” drive» It adopted a policy 
of keeping the company name in 
the background and no effort was 
made to push Carnation-Albers 
products. At the start, salesmen 
were provided with display sug- 
gestions and gift basket assort- 
ment ideas to assist the grocers. 
The company distributed 10,000 of 
its window banners bearing the 
slogan “Give Grocery Gifts.” Radio 
talks were given by prominent 
“five-minute men.” 

Last year the St. Louis Grocery 
Trade Council, an organization 
of retailers and suppliers, dis- 
tributed 10,000 “Foods for Gifts” 
banners to retailers, supplied 
mats, cuts, slogans and _ also 
provided circulars to grocers 
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showing how to make gift baskets. 
In addition, it carried on a vigor- 
ous campaign among consumers 
which consisted of distributing 
100,000 circulars house-to-house, 
securing publicity through news- 
papers, and inducing radio adver- 
tisers and announcers to include in 
their broadcasts the statement: 
“Say Merry Christmas this year 
with a gift of foods. See your 
grocer for attractive gift assort- 
ments.” 

It is among the retailers and the 
wholesalers and voluntary chain 
operators that the greatest promo- 
tion of “Foods for Gifts” will be 
carried on. The gift assortments 
they prepare will range in prices 
all the way from one to fifty dol- 
lars. Some expensive containers 
are packed with the choicest fruits 
and fine domestic and imported 
delicacies. Others are made up 
very simply and contain the every- 
day staples—canned soups, cereals, 
breads, coffee, sugar and so on. It 
is with these lower-priced baskets 
that grocers reported the greatest 
success last year. 

It is the secret hope of the retail 
grocers that even when happy days 
return the idea will be so well es- 
tablished that in addition to selling 
Christmas dinners, they can still go 
on every year selling “Groceries 
and Fine Foods for Gifts.” 





Welch’s Grape Juice, Kraft-Phenix with a holiday box of eight cheeses. Crosse & 
Blackwell with a Royal Gift Box, and Blue Goose—all these are bidding for the 
holiday dollar 
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Department Store Ki 


‘is Not a “Onep, 


N the first ten months of 1933, Milwaukee De- 

partment Stores used 166,452 more lines in 
the SENTINEL-NEWS than during the entire 
year of 1932. 


In August the SENTINEL-NEWS gained 104% 
in Department Store lineage over the same month 
of last year—the other paper gained 34%. 


In September, the SENTINEL-NEWS increase was 
102%—the other paper’s 26%. 


In October the SENTINEL-NEWS increase was 
129%—the other paper’s 39%. 


Such recognition by Department Store space buy- 
ers tells its own story. Milwaukee Department 


Stores consider the SENTINEL-NEWS increas- 


ingly essential for profitable sales volume. 


Milwaukee’s LARGES 


Six months ending September 30, 1933 


MILWAUKE 


PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIA 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICA 
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Digging for Facts with Coupons 


Practical Way of Testing Sifts Out Wanted Information about 


Copy and Markets 


By William T. Laing 


HE production staff of a na- 

tional advertiser of food prod- 
ucts met to discuss copy, changes. 
They wanted more inquiries. 

The company intended to place 
its recipe books in the kitchens 
of as many readers as possible 
through coupon requests, Impres- 
sive differences appeared in the 
‘inquiry tabulations showing the 
quantity of books distributed by 
various advertisements. So causes 
were searched for as a preliminary 
to selecting the more responsive 
kinds of copy. The relative merits 
of text and pictures were not clear. 

The art director, as would be 
expected, favored illustrations. The 
copy chief held an opposite view. 
The advertising manager suggested 
an experiment with two advertise- 
ments, one with a dominant illus- 
tration and the other reflecting the 
idea of the copy chief. “As to 
which is better, get your verdict 
from counting inquiries.” 

The art department’s experimen- 
tal advertisement appeared in a 
magazine having 1,500,000 circu- 
lation. It brought 25,000 inquiries 
—six from every thousand sub- 
scribers. 

Testing the Other ‘ 
Advertisement 


The copy chief's layout was 
about equally divided between head- 
lines, text and pictures. It pre- 
sented a new, carefully worked-out 
appeal based on the recommen- 
dations of hospital dietitians. A 
booklet offer was displayed incon- 
spicuously above a coupon. His 
trial advertisement ran in two mag- 
azines having 4,400,000 circulation, 
and brought back 62,000 coupons, 
or seven from every thousand sub- 
scribers. Response, 16 per cent 
bigger ! 

The showing satisfied the copy 
staff as to reading matter’s 
superiority over pictures. It satis- 
fied the art department to the con- 





trary, because thousands of diet 
fans, it explained, might have an- 


swered out of curiosity to see what 
new lore the hospital dietitians dis- 
covered. The incident is really in 
structive as an example of how a: 
87,000 inquiry count from a 
$18,000 expenditure can tell ex 


actly nothing about the relative 


merits of two pieces of copy. 
The difficulty of controlling fa 
tors, any one of which may hav 
a big influence on the number oi 
replies sent in, stands in the way. 
Test in one publication’s consecu 
tive issues, and there’s the differ 
ence in reading months and in posi 
tion, to throw results out of kilter. 
Use different publications the sam« 
month, and how can you know 
what part of the result is due to 
media, and what part to copy? 


The Criss-Cross Test 
as a Short Cut 


Everyone who attempts to test 
faces these and kindred problems, 
no matter what plan he tries. Yet, 
in the comparison of advertise 
ments by inquiry count, one in- 
genious step can simplify the work 
surprisingly. The criss-cross test 
is a reliable short-cut to whateve: 
information is wanted. This ex- 
pedient appraises separately the 
causes of response and eliminates 
bother with factors. Finding out 
the differences in reading months 
and in media is dispensed with 
Both factors balance automatically. 
Position averages up. 

One of the best illustrations oi 
the criss-cross test comes from 
the experience of a business-device 
manufacturer who used inquiry 
counts to learn how and where to 
broaden his market and how con- 
tinuously to build better advertise- 
ments with copy materials, selected 
piece by piece, after repeated 
comparisons revealed which won 
greater attention. 

The manufacturer had used large 
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space in business publications and 
also in the daily newspapers of 
eighteen cities where salesmen spent 
part of their time following up 
prospects from the advertising. 

The company advertised to com- 
mercial firms, but the salesmen dis- 
posed of half the factory’s output 
locally to lawyers, clergymen, doc- 
tors, dentists, schools and libraries. 
How to reach and to sell more in 
the groups raised numerous ques- 
tions. Where to advertise: Profes- 
sional publications, or magazines 
and newspapers? How to advertise: 
lime payments? If so, what terms? 
What price: Unchanged, higher, or 
lower? Will women prospects out- 
number men? To how many people 
unaccustomed to its use is the de- 
vice new? And how about free 
trial and the use of testimonials? 
On these and other important 
points far too much was at stake 
to take chances on guessing. 

With the aid of criss-cross tests, 
inquiry counts sifted out the infor- 
mation wanted 

Each advertisement in every pub- 
lication was fitted into a schedule 
to bring out simultaneously the 
facts as to why people buy—which 
incentives had a popular appeal 
and which did not. A single ex- 
ample will show not only the rule, 
but the mode of applying it to par- 
ticular cases. 

Size and kind of pictures were 
selected by three copy tests which 
compared six individual media and 
three media groups. This ex- 
pedient can often be used to get 
quickly an idea whether a class 
of people, say fiction readers, are 
a likely market, because when 
one representative publication of a 
class brings satisfactory response, 
others of the same group are 
usually satisfactory. 


Testing the Type 
of Picture 


Size of picture of the device 
without accessories was compared 
in magazines 1 and 2 the first 
week in September. Size of picture 
of the device among settings was 
tested in magazines 3 and 4. De- 
vice alone as against device among 
familiar settings in office interiors 
was compared in rotogravure sec- 
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tions of New York and Chicago 


Sunday newspapers. This way: 
Media FirstWeek SecondWeek 
Device large 
Device small Device large 


Interior small 
Interior large 
Interior large 
Device large 


Interior large 
Interior small 
Device large 

Interior large 


Auk why 


Whatever advantage, or disad- 
vantage, exists between media, or 
insertion dates, applies equally to 
both advertisements on one test. 
Copy is compared, of course, by 
each advertisement’s total inquiries 
from its two publications. Media 
are compared by each publication’s 
total inquiries from its two adver- 
tisements. 

Like the picture comparisons, the 
first 160 advertisements in forty 
publications told how many readers 
react to one incentive, or to an- 
other ; how many react to an incen- 
tive displayed one way as against 
another display. 

The array of facts from the 
coupon counting was ready for 
December advertising. Because of 
the results of the test, copy fea- 
tured a huge picture of the device 
alone. The larger size picture was 
10 per cent better than the small 
at attracting attention, The device 
unadorned was 20 per cent better 
than the machine shown among of- 
fice settings. 

Headlines featured free trial, 
with price and saving subordinated. 
This incentive arrangement had 25 
per cent greater attraction for 
prospective buyers. Time payments 
with smaller sums down and larger 
monthly instalments were more at- 
tractive than their converse. Tes- 
timonials displacing part of the 
text, as against testimonials dis- 
placing part of the picture, stimu- 
lated no more interest in either 
instance than a list of “Famous 
Users.” So selected names of prom- 
inent users were put in a box in 
the lower left corner. The reader- 
selected copy contained little de- 
scriptive wording about the ma- 
chine. Emphasis on easy payments 
and the privilege of sending the 
machine back, should the prospect 
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find it unsatisfactory, gained the 
wider reading. 

This case study shows the prac- 
tical side of coupon testing as a 
means of sifting out wanted infor- 
mation about copy and markets. It 
measures the public’s reaction to 
the merchandise itself, or to the 
several features of the merchandise 
which are stated variously in head- 
lines and text, or pictured variously. 

A gasoline advertiser is among 
those averse to testing on the 
ground that you can’t control the 
factors. As to gas sales independent 
of advertising effect, he points out 
that today people drive twenty 
miles to a rodeo and 200 of them 
fill up their gas tanks. Next week 
comes a blizzard; car owners stay 
indoors and nobody buys gas. If 
two advertisements are compared 
under such conditions, what do 
sales figures tell about copy values? 
Some such happenings are continu- 
ally going on underneath the sur- 
face of coupon testing. 

To guard against just such con- 
tingencies, comparisons are re- 
peated continuously in order to es- 
tablish results decisively. A single 
comparison may be misleading. 
Only when averaged, verified and 
reverified may a result be accepted 
as conclusive. 

Are criss-cross tests worth the 
trouble? Apply to the device manu- 
facturer’s $127,000 expenditure for 
the season the percentage of re- 
sponse increase obtained by the 
tests. Almost equivalent to an ad- 
ditional $100,000 campaign! The 
advertising in January and later 
months averaged nearly 85 per cent 


. 
Wine Accounts to Peck 


Pierre Bonard, Inc., New York, do- 
mestic and imported wines, has appointed 
the Peck Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, to handle its advertising. News- 
papers and other media will be used. 
Embassy Products, Inc.. New York, Dry 
“Imperator” Champagne, has also ap- 
pointed the Peck agency to handle its 
account, 


With Milwaukee Agency 


John Malcolm Alden, formerly in 
charge of sales promotion of the Carna- 
tion Company, has joined Alonzo Fowle 
& Associates, Milwaukee advertising 
agency, as associate specializing in ex- 
port advertising and food merchandising. 











more inquiries than the average at 
the campaign’s start. It was nearly 
200 per cent better than the com- 
pany’s earlier newspaper advertis- 
ing, which was written with regard 
to what the manufacturer wished 
the public to know about his prod- 
uct and less to what the public 
would heed and read. 

For getting the clear-cut results 
obtained by the business device 
manu facturer’s tests, two additional 
steps are indispensable : 

Experimental advertisements 
exactly alike except for the single 
point tested. Definite facts as to 
one, isolated, specific point brought 
out plainly by exclusive compari 
sons. 

2. For comparisons of other fac- 
tors: Invitations to inquire, and 
the offers, including booklet offers, 
worded and displayed precisely 
alike in each of the compared ad- 
vertisements, 

With precautions against getting 
the attention of non-prospects, test- 
ing by any method is effective. 
With due care to distinct separa- 
tion of factors, to identical offers 
and to identical invitations to in- 
quire, coupon testing generall) 
gives conclusive figures. Where 
these fundamentals are used with 
necessary skill, inquiry counts are 
safe guides to more _ responsive 
copy, not alone for organizations 
which sell direct, but also for cou- 
pon users in the publicity field 
where copy comparisons bring sat- 
isfactory results if methods are 
used which have been verified time 
after time in the field of traced 
sales. 


. 
“New Masses,” a Weekly 


New Masses, which suspended pub 
lication as a monthly two months ago, 
has been re-organized and will be pub 
lished as a weekly beginning December 
29. The editorial board will be under 
the direction of Herman Michelson while 
Wesley H. John, formerly of House 
Furnishing Review and the Chicago Post, 
will act as advertising representative. 





Hotels Appoint O’Connell 

Milton V. O’Connell, formerly direc 
tor of advertising and publicity for the 
Hotel St. Moritz and others of the 
Taylor Group, has been appointed in a 
similar capacity by the Biltmore and 
Commodore Hotels, New York. 
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A series of current surveys of the mid- 
q west market which show the public 
preference for various products is avail- 
able. Advertising executives may obtain 
copies by making inquiry on their letter- 
heads and stating the kind of products 
in which they are particularly interested. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., President CINCINNATI 


















Using the Slogan Clearing House 


Tue Lenon Company 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Two weeks ago we renewed our 
subscription to Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ INK Montuiy for an- 
other year and think it is fair to say 
that one of the considerations was 
the Slogan Clearing House. We often 
have occasion to consult authorities 
on such subjects and will be glad to 
avail ourselves of services so gen- 
erously offered in that connection. 

We are very strong ourselves for 
slogans and epigrammatic trade ex- 
pressions, as well as_ significant 
names for products, and always try 
carefully to avoid appearing to copy 
anything else. 

Throughout the history of Mule- 
Hide roofs, our trade-mark has car- 
ried the slogan, “Not a Kick in a 
Million Feet” and for many years 
our letterheads have carried the slo- 
gan of expression “The Sweetness of 
Low Price Never Equals the Bitter- 
ness of Poor Quality.” 

We find a larger number of prac- 
tical items in your publications than 
in any others we are familiar with. 

W. H. Braprorp, 
Advertising Manager. 


RINTERS’ INK invites letters 

from manufacturers and adver- 
tising agencies on questions per- 
taining to slogan verification. It 
only takes a few minutes to give 
specific information on the origi- 
nality of any slogan that may be 
up for consideration. 

Over 7,000 phrases used in ad- 
vertising are listed alphabetically 
on cards. This file, which is the 
most complete of its kind, is kept 
up to date so that authentic infor- 
mation may be furnished quickly. 

Just recently the following slo- 
gans have been entered in the 
records. There is no charge for 
registering: a slogan or for any 
information that we may be able 
to give about the use of a specific 
slogan. 


As You Like It. Rubsam & Horrmann 
proving Co., Stapleton, Staten Island, 





Candy Delicacy, A. J. H. Slingerland, 
Bellwood, 

Choicest Product of the Brewer’s Art, 
ng Falstaff Brewing Corp., St. Louis, 


Come Home to Comfort. The Bryant 
Heater Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Come Over to the Easy Side of Life. 
Glasglos Laboratories, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Creators of Fashions in Oilcloth. The 
Weiss & Klau Co., New York. 

Don’t Say Beer—Say Falstaff. Fal- 
staff Brewing Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Down, Gilmore, Down. Gilmore Oil 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Drink a Glass of Health. (Malted 
Milk Drink). S. Gumpert and Company, 
Brooklyn 

Easy Doses, No yas 4 a, No Bad 
After-Taste. (Caritol). M. A. Corp 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Engineered Brake Service. The Russell 
Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Engineered Sets. (Brake Lining). The 
Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Everything Will Come Out All oe. 
ee. The Dill Co., Norristown 

a 

Famous for Its Perfect Head. Messrs. 
Arthur Guinness Son & Co., Lt ub- 
lin, Ireland. 

For Every Walk in Life. (Socks). 
Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd., Dunnville, 
Ont., Canada. 

For Those Who Must Make Best Im- 
pressions. (Typewriter Supplies). The 
Shallcross Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

For Youthful Hands—to Have and to 
Hold. (Hand Lotion). The Montclair 
Laboratories, Montclair, N. J. 

Full Facts First. Hanford Reports, 
Inc., New York. 

ive a Canary for Companionship. 
The R. T. French Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Glass-full of Health, A. (Malted Milk 
Drink). S. Gumpert and Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Guinness and Oysters Are Good for 
You. Messrs. Arthur Guinness Son & 
Co. Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 

Guinness at One is Good for One, A 
Messrs. Arthur Guinness Son & C 
Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 

Hot Water at the Turn of a Faucet 
(Automatic Water s ~ Bastian- 
Morley Co., LaPorte, Ind 

If It’s Speakman, It’s Quality. (Plumt 
ing Fixtures). Speakman Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

It’s Air Washed. Southern Rice Sales 
Co., Inc., New York. 

It’s Fortified, Just Try It. 
Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Long Life Radio Tube, The. Tung-Sol 
Radio Tubes, Inc., Newark, a 

Marshmallow Treat, (Candy). J. H. 
Slingerland, Bellwood, IIl. 

Motor Coach to Trainside—the New 


Gilmore 


York Idea of Travel Convenience. Balti- 


more & Ohio R. R. Co., Baltimore, Md 


Nothing to Shovel, Nothing to Ex- 


ode, Motorstokor Corp., New York. 

Pearl Grit for Grinding, For Bone, 
For Shell. Pearl Grit Corp., Piqua, Ohio. 

Precious Bit More Than a xative, 
A. Alonzo O. Bliss Medical Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Razor with the Heated Blade, The. 
The Evermoist Razor Co., Warren, R. I. 


Restores That Showroom Complexion. 


The American Polish Co., New York. 

There Is No Effective Substitute for 
a Good Oak Barrel. Ozark Barrel and 
Body Corp., West Helena, Ark. 

Thinking Fellow Calls a Yellow, The. 
The Parmelee Transportation System, 
New York. ¥ 

To Repair Your Friendship. B. L. 
Madden, Lowville, N. Y. 

When Nature Forgets—Remember Ex- 
Lax. Ex-Lax, Inc., New York. : 

You Can’t Wash Milk, National Dairy 
Products Corp., New York. 

You’ve Made the Train—When You 
Board the Motor Coach. Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co., Baltimore, Md. 





Advertising 
and Bar Maids 
Win 


Y an overwhelming vote, the 

Missouri Senate rejected an 
amendment to the liquor control 
bill to prohibit Missouri newspa- 
pers and periodicals from carry- 
ing liquor advertisements. 

This was proposed in an amend- 
ment by Senator Jerome Joffee, 
Kansas City. It was killed in a 
substitute amendment by Senator 
Michael Kinney, St. Louis, who 
declared that such a prohibition 
would discriminate against local 
industry, as it would not exclude 
from circulation in Missouri such 
publications as carry liquor adver- 
tisements, 

Following defeat of this amend- 
ment, Senator D. L. Bales, Shan- 
non County, proposed that the 
Legislature make illegal the em- 
ployment of bar maids. His pro- 
posal, however, was rejected on 
the theory that women have equal 
rights with men under liquor con- 
trol or any other measure. 


New Addresses 


Thelander and Berg, industrial stylists, 
now located at Suite 504 Swedish Amer- 
ican Bank Building, Rockford, Tl. 

Che Advertisers Engraving Company, 
Providence, now located on Dorrance 
Street. 

Brewery Age now located at 55 West 
42nd Street, New York. 

_The Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, publisher of Modern Maga- 
zines, Dell Screen Group, etc., now 
located at 149 Madison Avenue. 

Maxon, Inc., Chicago office, now at 
180 North Michigan p many : 

Opinion, New York, Jewish i 
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GOOD 
COPY 


employs both 
telescope and 
microscope. 


It plans for the 
future while 
taking care of 
immediate 
needs. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 





now located at 122 East 42nd Street. 























Chains Seem to Be Sticking 
to Their Groceries 


Drug Store Item Is Turned Down by Six Chains, Corporate and Voluntary 


By M. S. Kimball 


HE sale of certain drug spe- 

cialties and toilet goods by the 
grocery trade—and particularly by 
grocery chains—is no new develop- 
ment. However in view of this 
decided trend in late years, it is 
interesting to note the current atti- 
tude of some of the leading chains 
—as revealed during the recent 
attempt of a certain toothpaste 
manufacturer to open up the gro- 
cery trade in the New York metro- 
politan area. 

To avoid the complications in- 
volved in selling the same brand 
to both druggists and grocers, this 
company markets two distinct 
brands—one sold only to drug and 
department stores, the other. solely 
through grocery channels. What- 
ever appeal the grocery brand 
makes in that field springs from 
the inherent attraction of tooth- 
paste in general—and of this one 
in particular—as a grocery item. 

The favorable factors in this 
particular offering are rather nu- 
merous. The product is of good 
quality. The formula and the taste 
are such as might be expected to 
have a popular appeal to the pub- 
lic. Except for the company’s com- 
panion product for drug and 
department stores—which is prac- 
tically identical in all but brand 
name—the package is perhaps the 
largest tube of toothpaste on the 
market. It is certainly far larger 
than any standard 50-cent brand, 
and is suggested to retail at 39 
cénts. Both tube and carton are 
attractive in design. An effective 
counter display container comes 
with each dozen packages. 

The price proposition to the 
larger chains is such that they 
could resell at 29 cents—or even 
lower; advertise the brand with 
their own money, and still show 
a larger profit than on standard 
brands featured at prices that have 
prevailed in the chain drug field. 
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Local newspaper advertising is re- 
leased by the manufacturer after 
a reasonable amount of distribution 
has been developed. In some cities, 
car card advertising has also been 
used, 

The grocery trade has no oppor- 
tunity for cashing in on good- 
will such as is attached to a brand 
sold previously through drug stores 
but this is somewhat offset by th 
fact that the grocery chain stands 
to develop a branded toothpaste 
business which the manufacturer's 
policy tends to defend against in- 
vasion by the drug trade. 

The company in question started 
some two years ago to go after the 
growing market through grocery 
stores with marked success. By the 
summer of 1933 the brand had been 
sold to a large number of the lead- 
ing chain operators of the Middle 
West, Far West and South West— 
both voluntary chains and corpo- 
rate. In these same sections, the 
company had succeeded also in 
selling more than a few important 
grocery wholesalers who have n 
chain affiliations. This last result 
was helped along through mission- 
ary work on the _ independent 
grocer, for whom attractive pre- 
miums and other merchandising 
deals were provided. 


Repeat Business 
Encouraging 


Repeat business from both chains 
and independents was distinctly en- 
couraging. A number of chains 
were so enthusiastic that they al 
sorbed the newspaper costs of their 
own advertising on the brand. On 
chain even took space in a farm 
journal circulating throughout th 
State served by its stores. The 
suggested price of 39 cents on the 
item was maintained with few ex 
ceptions. 

The company next turned its at 
tention to the East—tackled the 
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HREE important factors are now making imminent 
started the start of widespread railway purchases. First, 
er the the tremendous railway buying need which today is 
secer the greatest in ten years. Second, the great improve- 
Ber the ment in railway traffic and earnings. Third, the 
= $100,000,000 of public works funds available for loans 
food, to the railroads on liberal terms. 
Middle Already, $135,000,000 of public works funds has been 
vest— allotted for railroad use, of which $51,000,000 is for 
“Or po- financing the purchase of over a million tons of rail 
s, the and track fastenings, and $84,000,000 for the Pennsyl- 
so lm vania Railroad, to extend its electrification program 
ortant and to construct 132 electric locomotives and 7,000 
ve m freight cars. Additional plans involving new equip- 


result ment and maintenance work are now being advanced. 


ssion- 


sndent No manufacturer who sells to the railroads can afford 
. pre- to overlook the present and future sales opportunities 
dising in the railway market. A ‘‘Railway Market Data”’ 
booklet has been prepared describing the buying 
needs of the railways, and showing how the five 
Simmons - Boardman departmental railway publica- 
tions can aid you effectively to reach the railway men 
who influence and control purchases. 
A copy of the *“*Railway Market Data” 
booklet can be obtained by com- 
Railway Age municating with our nearest office 
on your letterhead. 





Railway Mechanical 
Engineer 





4 Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 


Engineer 30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. San Francisco 


Railway Electrical 


Railway Signaling 
ALL A.B.C.—A.B.P. 
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| | 
Unconscious 
Executives 


—“You’d be surprised”—there are 
plenty of them! And we won’t say why! 








You don’t belong, else you wouldn’t be 
reading this, understandingly. 


But, with all your pep and zip and 
eyes open for the main chance for the 
success of your business, why not— 
now—for speed, economy and profit, 
become a little more 


“WIRE STITCHER CONSCIOUS ?” 


Possibly you are the only one from 
A to Z (not counting Q, X and Y) 
that has not gone into a huddle with 
yourself long enough to realize just 
how a wire stitcher could speed up 
production, save time, make profits on 
your product. 


“No good for us,” you say. And yet— 
a wire stitcher performs on two sheets 
of tissue or wood blocks two and a 
half inches thick! Chick hatcheries, 
brake linings, cameras, mattress makers, 
macaroni producers—éhey use them! 
From peanuts to plywood barrels, wire 
stitchers are economical. 


They seal, they close, they fasten—the 
baby chick industry and the makers 
of artificial flowers, find them mighty 
handy! 


AND YOU? What’s the problem? It 
costs you a three-cent stamp to put it 
up to us. . . . No promises, mind you, 
but possibly we can show you how to 
make—or save—money or time. 


P.S. How better to reach live execu- 
tives than through Printers’ Ink? 


J. L. MORRISON CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Division of 
| HARRIS - SEYBOLD - POTTER | 
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New York metropolitan market. 
This was in late September and 
early October. 

The proposition was made just 
as attractive as elsewhere—more so 
if anything. Yet the chains would 
have nothing to do with it! Not 
only that—they made it clear that 
they were not interested in any 
brand of toothpaste, and were not 
going to be. One or two volunteered 
the information that they were not 
interested in taking on a_ brand 
under their own name. 

Chain No. 1—one of the best of 
the “old line” type—stated that 
it had entertained another tooth- 
paste proposition a few months 
earlier, and had definitely decided 
it would not go into the toothpaste 
business. This chain’s view was 
that the clerks had more than 
enough of a selling problem with 
legitimate grocery items. 

The president of Chain No. 2— 
another well-known corporate—was 
no less positive in disposing of the 
question. The subject had been up 
before—several times. The decision 
had always been that the public was 
accustomed to look to the drug 
store for such products. 

Chain No. 3 was a leading vol- 
untary with several hundred stores. 
Cut prices in cosmetic shops had 
so soured the buyer on the whole 
subject of toothpaste and other 
toilet goods that he feared even a 
brand intended only for grocery 
stores would ultimately find its way 
into these other channels. 

The head buyer of Chain No. 4 
—another important voluntary— 
stated that they had been obliged, 
a few years earlier, to put in a 
certain brand of mouth wash, but 
that they certainly would not add 
toothpaste, or any other toilet 
article, unless absolutely forced to 
do so. Their president had reached 
the view, according to this buyer, 
that the time had arrived to stick 
to the legitimate grocery field— 
otherwise it would only be inviting 
serious trouble. In some communi- 
ties this chain had experienced 
difficulties in leasing the sites it 
desired, due to the pressure of 
other trades whose fields the gro- 
cery chain has invaded. 

The buyer of Chain No. 5—still 
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another voluntary—simply felt that 
toothpaste is a drug store item, and 
that’s all there was to it. 

Chain No. 6—one of the best 
known of the corporate type—was 
the only one of the lot sufficiently 
intrigued to consider the proposi- 
tion in executive meeting. The de- 
cision was that “they guessed they 
wouldn’t take it on at this time.” 

One and all agreed that the pack- 
age was a remarkable consumer 
value, and that the profit margin 


= 


Questions and Answers 
Apcrart Cius or Detroit 
Detroit, Mic. 

Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Thanks very much for your recent 
letter containing the very comprehen- 
sive article on methods of distributing 
dealer helps. J 

The chairman of our committee re- 
ports that this is exactly what he wanted 
and it will be put to good use. 

As usual we find that when we “ask 
Printers’ INK it always has the an- 


sw er.” 


H. M. Hastincs, 
Secretary-Manager. 





New Window Display Paper 
Eyes of the Business, a monthly win- 
low display trade paper, will begin 
publication with a pmaeey issue. It will 
be eight columns by twenty-one inches 
and printed in rotogravure with editorial 
contents consisting of pictures of suc- 
cessful window displays. The new paper 
will be published by a division of the 
United Service Corporation, Chicago. 
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was fine. These chains simply were 
not going to get into the tooth- 
paste business. 

Granted that the New York mar- 
ket has its points of difference, 
such unanimous disinclination to 
handle toothpaste may indicate 
that grocery chains—where they 
were lately clamoring to ride on 
the drug and toilet goods band 
wagon—are now inclining rather to 
keep their feet on the ground and 
stick to their groceries. 


— 
Death of Lyman D. Post 


Lyman D. Post, publisher of The 
Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News, New 
York, died last week at Miami, aged 
seventy. 

A forceful and or ay editor, he 
devoted practically all of his publishing 
career to championing the causes of the 
paver production industry, about which 

e started to write when he was twenty. 
It is reported that, during a half-century, 
he had witnessed the opening of nearly 
every paper mill in the United States. 

Three years ago Mr. Post turned his 
publication over to a group of employees, 
retaining his title as publisher. 


Lakin, Shell Sales Manager 

P. E. Lakin has been appointed sales 
manager of the Shell Petroleum Cor- 
poration, St. Louis. Mr. Lakin joined 
the Shell Oil Company in California 
seventeen years ago in a minor capacity 
and was rapidly advanced to positions 
of increasing responsibility in Shell 
operations on the Pacific Coast and in 
Canada. Prior to joining the St. Louis 
organization he was president of the 
Guardian Oil Company, San Francisco. 
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made the Greatest Gain in 
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(See Page 85) 




















Personal Messages in House 
Magazines 


Company Officials Find Them a Good Medium for Expressing Views 
and Conveying Ideas 


NaTIonAL Urn Bac CoMmMPANny 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We had a discussion in our or- 
ganization recently in connection 
with a little house-organ of sixteen 
pages and cover, which we mail 
to the trade about every two months. 
Since this house-organ was started 
some years ago, we have been using 
the inside front cover for a sort of 
editorial over the personal signature 
of our president. We have also 
been using the inside back cover 
for a letter starting “Dear Boys” 
over the personal signature of our 
sales manager. 

The house-organ is read by buy- 
ers and salesmen of wholesale 
grocers and wholesale coffee roast- 
ers. Its contents are confined al- 
most exclusively to a general dis- 
cussion of selling problems. Only 
two or three pages of each issue are 
devoted to our own selfish adver- 
tising. 

The question was raised as to 
whether it was good policy to “per- 
sonalize” our president and sales 
manager in the way described above. 
We would be grateful for your opin- 
ion. Do you believe that this per- 
sonal touch adds to the good-will 
value of the house-organ; or do you 
believe it best to eliminate personal- 
ities and individuals from this type 
of house-organ? 

Georce N. Wirt, 
General Sales Manager. 


R. WITT need have no fear as 

to the propriety of including 
personal messages from executives 
in his house magazine. He is in 
good company. It is a common 
practice for officials to use dealer 
and salesmen publications to discuss 
various problems and _ subjects, 


ranging from advice on handling 
specific sales problems to inspira- 
tional messages of general applica- 
tion. 





Here are a few executives who 
have been “personalized” recently 
in the pages of their company 
house magazine: 

Arthur P. Miller, specialty sales 
manager, the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company. 

E. H. Kauffman, educational di- 
rector, the Fuller Brush Company 

E. M. Greene, general sales man- 
ager, L. B. Richards, advertising 
manager, and H. J. Wagner, sales 
manager, the Western Clock Com- 
pany. 

R. S. Wilson, vice-president, tlie 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

George K. Sargent, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies, the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 

W. S. Knudsen, president and 
general manager, Chevrolet Motor 
Company. 

Philip D. Wagoner, president, 
the Underwood-Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany. 

J. L. Kraft, president, Kraft 
Phenix Cheese Corporation. 

W. Gould, president, Shell East 
ern Petroleum Products, Inc. 

All of these, and many more, 
have made themselves known to 
their dealers or salesmen by means 
of signed articles or messages. 

When a publication is more or 
less general and unselfish in con 
tent, as is that of the National Urn 
Bag Company, the company is al- 
together justified in taking advan- 
tage of every legitimate oppor- 
tunity to get its individual messag« 
across to the prospect. Signed ma 
terial, whether it be an article or 
an editorial, is valuable in that it 
gives the personal angle to the com 
pany’s advertising. People like to 
deal with personalities or, at least, 
think they are thus dealing. 

Several years ago, in an article 
in Printers’ INK Montacy, Frank 
W. Harrold, editor of the “Red 
Barrel,” Coca-Cola house magazine, 
gave some rules for house maga- 
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zine editors. One of these was as 
ollows : 

“Don't talk too much about 
things. Remember, people are most 
interested in people—who they are ; 
what they have done ; how they act ; 
what they think, etc. Be human.” 

It has been said many times, but 
is nevertheless true, that business 
has lost much of its humanity. In 
the days when the president was 
ially the owner, there was likely 
to be a personal relationship which 
it is difficult to achieve in these 
days. Now, companies are so large 
and operations are so systematized 
and complicated that the personal 
contact, if any, with the trade is 
left to the salesman. Yet each com- 
pany is still run by individuals, 
human beings who are interested in 
much the same things as the cus- 
tomers. There is an opportunity, 


+ 


Represent Danville Paper 
Effective January 1, the Danville, Il., 
mmercial-News will be represented by 
Lorenzen & Thompson, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, in Eastern territory. This 
er will continue to be represented in 
West by Small, Spencer & Brewer, 
Inc., publishers’ representatives, who have 
presented this paper in that territory 
many years. 


Has Wine Account 


he E. G. Lyons & Raas Company, 
hester, N. Y., has appointed the 

llutchins Advertising Company of that 
to direct an advertising campaign 
Lyons Belvista Wines. 
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neglected by most house magazine 
editors, to build up a friendship on 
paper between the trade and the 
management. 

The danger lies, of course, in the 
way in which the job is done. Un- 
less what the executives have to say 
is interesting, it is better to leave it 
unsaid. A_ well-written, not too 
long message containing helpful ad- 
vice and comments will be looked 
for and read regularly. But let 
one of these messages become dull 
or stilted and considerable harm 
may be done. 

The idea always should be to get 
over the fact that the official is a 
human being and not a stuffed shirt. 
That is why inspirational talks 
should usually be avoided. They 
are difficult to handle and are 
quickly recognized as so much 
drivel. 


. 


Appoints Fairall Agency 

The Pimtex Company, Des Moines, 
manufacturer of a new skin lotion, has 
appointed Fairall & Company, agency of 
that city, to direct a campaign scheduled 
to begin during the coming month. The 
zone system of distribution is being em- 
ployed and plans contemplate the use of 
key newspapers in each zone as distribu- 
tion progresses. 


Opens Los Angeles Office 


The Faraon Jay Moss Advertising 
Agency, Long Beach, Calif., has opened 
an office at 6411 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Los Angeles. Tom Bloom, who has been 
with the agency, will be manager. 
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Food Administration Stands Pat 


on “Tugwell” Bill 


(Continued from page 10) 


lied to, it would not now be neces- 
sary to seek legislation to compel 
advertisers in these fields to tell 
the truth. 

“Tt must be remembered that 
misinformation in these fields may 
be and often is injurious to health. 
Let me recall that a certain adver- 
tisement truthfully stated that a cer- 
tain preparation had radio active 
qualities. It did not state that the 
radio active water would destroy the 
bones of the skull and cause death. 
The public, to be safe, must have 
more than just a part of the truth. 
It must have assurance against 
misrepresentation.” 


Basing judgment as to the ef- 

fects of a specific upon any 
ailment, upon general agreement of 
medical opinion, is too vague even 
for physicians to abide by. A much 
more effective criterion would be 
scientifically correct test. 


Mr. Campbell: “I have felt that 
this portion of the bill is broad in 
favor of the manufacturer.” 

Mr. Moore: “In any case where 
there is disagreement of reliable 
medical opinion, no prosecution is 
attempted and none would be suc- 
cessful in the courts.” 

[Out of the general discussion 
there came this description as to 
how “reliable medical opinion” is 
secured: In a given case the opin- 
ion of leading men in the field is 
sought. Usually this list includes 
the professors in all of the Class A 
medical colleges of the country.] 


The same would be true of any 
self-medication. The Secretary 
of Agriculture should not have the 
power to determine what is safe or 
unsafe as a matter of personal 
opinion. This should always be 


based upon tests by those capable 
of making them. If it is right in 
the law to assure a proper hearing 
and notice of hearing before crim- 
inal prosecution, this should also be 





applied to civil prosecution and to 
libel or seizure. 


Mr. Campbell: “I believe we have 
answered that point. The Secretary 
does not have that power. The 
Food and Drug Administrator does 
not have that power. Every ruling 
and regulation is based upon the 
decisions of ‘those capable of mak- 
ing them,’ which in this case means 
doctors. After all, we cannot go to 
editors or to engineers for ‘capa- 
bility’ in this field. We have tried 
to follow a rule of reason and | 
believe if reasonable critics of the 
measure will join with us in a 
search for the reason behind the 
various provisions we shall con- 
clude with very little disagreement. 

“Considerable misunderstanding 
exists regarding how we determine 
whether there is a general agree- 
ment of medical opinion. Some 
have said that we have two oppos- 
ing groups—physicians on one side 
and proprietary manufacturers on 
the other. They say that the De- 
partment of Agriculture would de- 
pend entirely on the medical pro- 
fession in deciding what is honestly 
or dishonestly advertised and since 
the two groups are competitors for 
the consumers’ dollar, decisions 
would always be in favor of phy 
sicians. Therefore, they say, self- 
medication would gradually disap- 
pear. 

“Of course this is not true. The 
Food and Drug Administration 
would depend upon the scientific 
conclusions of the medical profes- 
sion in making decisions, as I have 
already pointed out. But everyone 
should clearly understand these two 
vital points : 

“First, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration must prove in court— 
not to itself, as so many suppose— 
that there is a general agreement of 
medical opinion regarding a specific 
product. Clearly, if a defendant 
could present reputable medical tes- 
timony contrary that presented by 
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1933 Lineage Records 
of Women’s Milagazines 


As reported by the Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. 





PAGES REVENUE 
MAGAZINES 1933 1932 % 1933 1932 % 


. Parents’ Magazine 361 325 11%Gain | $483,180 $ 372,597 30% Gain 
2. Woman’s HomeComp. 692 674 2%Gain | 6,212,343 6,727,186 7%Loss 
. McCall’s 709 702 1%Gain | 5,745,490 6,273,788 8%Loss 
. Delineator 456 461 1%Loss | 3,516,730 4,051,915 13% Loss 
5. Ladies’ Home Journal 765 793 39% Loss | 7,249,584 8,141,937 11% Loss 
. Good Housekeeping 1110 1254 11%Loss | 6,810,104 7,811,027 13% Loss 
7. Pictorial Review 261 318 18%Loss | 1,903,832 2,663,595 28% Loss 
. True Story 492 688 28%Loss | 2,188,070 3,153,045 30% Loss 
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December figures are not yet available for ‘‘Vogue’’ and ‘‘Harper’s Bazaar,’’ but their 
eleven-month lineage records show a 17% and 18% loss, respectively. Two small-town 
circulation magazines, ‘““Household”’ and ‘“Needlecraft,’’ show gains in lineage, but neither 
of them equals the record of ‘‘The Parents’ Magazine.”’ 


“Ghe Reason for the 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE’S 
SUCCESS 


The Parents’ Magazine goes only to the mothers of growing chil- 
dren in expanding homes. It is not a fiction magazine but, rather, 
a service magazine, read by housewives interested in the problems 
of their children and their homes. Its more than 300,000 readers 
are forming brand-buying habits for the balance of their lives. 
More and more alert advertisers, as the record indicates, are using 
The Parents’ Magazine because they recognize it as The Market 
of Greatest Buying Expectancy. 


to 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


114 EAST THIRTY SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
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e Call 
e Your 
@ tis 
e Shots! 


In selling we hear much on importance of 
Big Shots. 


Who is a Big Shot? How big must a Shot 
be to be a Big Shot? What makes a Big 
Shot big? 


Isn’t the answer to all this a simple one? 
A Shot need be big enough only to make 
or break the order to be a Big Shot. 


At least that’s how it stands in the adver- 
tising business. 


A magazine salesman worked through 
agency and advertiser right up to the top. 
After two years it looked as though he 
“made the list.” But down at one end of 
the table a little unimportant-looking fel- 
low just hired by the advertiser from a big 
competitor produced a memo of results 
from the magazine for that competitor. 
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This is a true story. The magazine went 
off the list. Who was the Big Shot—big 
enough to kill the order? 


Or another true story. Three agencies 
neck-and-neck for a nice fair-sized New 
England account. So neck-and-neck it was 
hard for the boss to decide. In his dilemma 
he played golf with the S. & A. Mgr. of 
a very large national advertiser. Which 
did he think the best of the three? 
Neither. A fourth was called in. Who was 
the real Big Shot? 


The safest policy is to cover all the Shots 
you possibly can who might be either 
known or suspected Big. In advertising 
that means cover the Merchandisingly 
Alert—readers of P. I. (17,513) and 
P. I: M. (13,212). You’re more likely to 
find them there, and more of them, than 
any other one place. 


No other merchandising magazine, or gen- 
eral magazine either, shows anything like 
an audited 37% of its advertiser (manufac- 
turer) subscribers to be Major Executives 
(above the Sales Manager). But you 
never can tell when the real Big Shot, 
so far as you are ‘concerned, will be in 
the others (largely Sales and Advertising 
Managers) . 
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the government, the court would 
hold that there existed no general 
agreement of medical opinion. 

“Now, if the government showed 
that a general agreement actually 
existed, it must also prove that the 
claims made for a specific product 
are contrary to the general agree- 
ment of medical opinion. I can see 
nothing arbitrary in this. It is the 
only dependable and fair way to 
make determinations.” 


Seizure should be limited to 

cases of emergency where pub- 
lic health is definitely menaced and 
prompt action is a factor. 


Mr. Campbell: “This would be 
obviously too narrow an interpre- 
tation of the seizure authority of 
the act if the public is to be ade- 
quately protected. Certainly prod- 
ucts which may be detrimental to 
public health should be proceeded 
against by seizure, but it is likewise 
true that the public is entitled to 
prompt protection by seizure against 
filthy, decomposed, putrid foods and 
against commodities so badly de- 
teriorated or misbranded that they 
constitute not only a serious cheat 
but decidedly unfair competition 
with ethical manufacturers.” 

Mr. Moore: “Agreeing with Mr. 
Campbell’s answer, let me add that 
if we didn’t use seizure in certain 
cases, we should simply be adding 
to the total of criminal cases. We 
propose to use injunction actions to 
avoid repetitive seizure and to pro- 
tect public health in emergencies. 
With Mr. Campbell, I believe there 
is no difference of purpose here.” 


Penalties should not be inflicted 

upon advertisers for an innocent 
infraction of the law, and no penalty 
should apply until after the offender 
has been warned, as far as advertis- 
ing copy is concerned. 


Mr. Campbell: “The purpose is 
not to penalize innocent people, but 
to stop the crook and the adultera- 
tor. For 27 years the Food and 
Drug Administration has conducted 
educational campaigns to familiar- 
ize manufacturers with methods to 
more nearly insure legal products. 
The theory has been that public in- 
terest is better promoted by pre- 
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venting violations than. by relying 
upon punishment for them. I have 
been unable to see any reason why 
there should not be the same spirit 
regarding enforcement under the 
proposed measure, with benefits, ul 
timately, to all, including publish- 
ers, manufacturers, broadcasters 
and consumers.” 


9 All material rulings by the Sec- 
retary, aside from administrative 
routing, should be subject to court 
review. 


Mr. Campbell: “The comment is 
correct, I agree with it, and that is 
the way it is to be.” 


1 There should be no unfavor- 

able publicity given to a 
product, or to an advertiser, by the 
Secretary, until after such product, 
or advertiser, has been condemned 
either by admission or by due 
process of law. 


Mr. Campbell: “I have already 
referred to the dangers of radium 
water. Where public welfare de- 
mands it the Department is going 
to consider itself obligated, in the 
future as it has in the past, to is- 
sue prompt and emphatic warnings. 
However, to the extent that the 
new law improves the character of 
products on the market, publicity 
as a means of correction will be 
less necessary.” 


1 United States attorneys should 

not be compelled by the law 
to proceed at the mere direction of 
the Secretary, without evidence be- 
ing submitted satisfactory to the 
Department of Justice. 


Mr. Moore: “That has been the 
practice for twenty-seven years 
The provision is virtually copied 
out of the present law, with which 
advertisers and publishers are fa- 
miliar. Criminal cases always go 
through the Department of Justice 
Cases of seizure, however, naturally 
cannot wait. In them there must 
be immediate action for the sake of 
all parties.” 


12 No officer or employee of a 
corporation violating the law 
should be personally punished, un- 
less personally responsible as having 
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authorized, ordered or performed 
such acts. 


Mr. Moore: “The provision is 
intended to apply only to those who 
actually are responsible. It is in- 
tended to prevent concealment of 
a responsible individual behind a 
corporate cloak. A case in point: 

“A branch manager was ordered 
by his main office to ship to the 
main plant a lot of chickens re- 
ported by the branch manager as 
diseased, on the pretense that they 
would be put through a Govern- 
ment inspected slaughter house in 
the home city. The home office 
officials later sought to unload re- 
sponsibility upon the branch plant 
manager who was himself deceived 
by his superiors. We want re- 
sponsibility put where it belongs.” 

Mr. Campbell: “I do not see 
how lawyers can disagree as to the 
meaning of this portion of the bill. 
It really is intended to protect inno- 
cent parties. I think it is not good 
public policy to shield the guilty.” 


13 Government inspectors, even 
in voluntary service, should 
not be paid by the advertiser, but 
by the Government itself, at least 
in major part; such inspection being 
instituted essentially for the protec- 
tion of the public. 


Mr. Campbell: “As a matter of 
fact, this provision was inserted in 
response to repeated demands from 
many branches of the food indus-~ 
try, for exactly this kind of inspec- 
tion service. Of course the inspec- 
tor will not be paid directly by the 
manufacturer whose plant is under 
inspection. He will be a salaried 
officer. The inspection service will 
be paid for directly to the Depart- 
ment on some prearranged basis by 
the manufacturer voluntarily re- 
questing it. 

“This inspection is not compul- 
sory. It is optional. No manufac- 
turer will be compelled to have 
these inspectors. Presumably it 
would serve as a help to the scrup- 
ulous manufacturer and the good 
advertiser. 

“Retention or rejection of this 
provision will, I suspect, depend 
pretty much on the attitude - the 
trade takes toward it.” 
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1 4, It might be better to amend 

the original Food and Drugs 
Act without repealing it, instead of 
having a whole new statute, as such 
repeal might deprive the food and 
drug industry of a long series of 
court decisions under the Act pro- 
tective of them and also clarifying 
their rights. 


Mr. Campbell : “We already have 
had such amendments. Thus we get 
piece-meal legislation of doubtful 
value. Under the new bill we 
preserve the gains of the old law 
and we have a measure with one 
scheme in view, logically drawn ac- 
cording to modern views of legisla- 
tive draftsmanship.” 

Mr. Moore: “Many sections have 
been retained textually, so as to 
preserve the value of court de- 
cisions which have clarified the is- 
sue for manufacturers, advertisers, 
publishers and the Department.” 


1 The bill frequently uses the 

words “may be” in connec- 
tion with “dangerous to health.” 
This is too wide open and should 
be limited to the factual statement, 
“is dangerous.” 


Mr. Moore: “The provisions re- 
ferred to here are precisely the 
same as in the present law.” 


1 6 Where the rights of the adver- 

tiser are found to be invaded, 
the Secretary should be directed to 
grant relief, and not merely be 
authorized to afford it. 


Mr. Moore: “My understanding 
of the new bill is that such relief 
is mandatory, particularly if the 
comment refers to section 16-b.” 


| 7 No proprietary formulas should 

be publicly revealed, as that 
might destroy property in them, cost- 
ing millions to build up; at most, 
such formulas should be confiden- 
tially furnished to the Secretary for 
his own information. Such detailed 
direction as to order of ingredients 
in a product might seriously handi- 
cap the producer in substituting ma- 
terials of equal value because of 
current price. 


Mr. Campbell: “This has long 
been a contentious point. But any 
druggist will tell you just what is 
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Do you know how— 
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BARNUM and Lipton became the world’s 
greatest showmen? ¢ ¢ ¢ How a manufacturer with a lim- 
ited sales force obtained the co-operation of jobbers in dis- 
tributing a new line? e ¢ ¢ How the guarantee in selling 
is likely to be affected by NRA codes? ¢ ¢ ¢ How the 
Norge Corporation has developed a year-round profit op- 
portunity for its dealers? ¢ ¢ ¢ How point-of-sale displays 
are being used to handle ten different sales problems? 
e e e How National Carbon uses postcards to pass sales 
tips on to dealers? ¢ ¢ ¢ How premiums can be used in 
thirty ways in advertising and merchandising plans? e e « 
How to get rid of discontinued models and old stock? 
e e e How advertisers are instructing buyers in the correct 
use of their products? ¢ ¢ ¢ How manufacturers are creat- 
ing sales-making gift packages? ¢ e ¢ How to put person- 
ality into sales letters? ¢ @ 


Do you know why— 


ED WYNN and the Smith Brothers are radio 
naturals? e e e Why Barnum and Lipton were successful? 
e e e Why guarantees are used in sales work? ¢ ¢ e Why 
direct-mail campaigns conducted by the Structural Slate 
Company, the National Hotel Management Company and 
the Herman Nelson Corporation brought results? ¢ « « 
Why one of two advertisements for the Transatlantic Steam- 
ship Lines brought more than 31, times as many coupon 
inquiries than the other? ¢ e e 


Do you know what— 


EARNEST ELMO CALKINS thinks about the 
Tugwell Bill? ¢ ¢ ¢ What a “natural” is in radio program 
building? ¢ ¢ ¢ What are the most commonly used sales- 
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men’s compensation plans? e ¢ e What points should be 
considered before sponsoring store demonstrations? ¢ ¢ 
What can be done to dramatize a salesman’s call on a re- 


tld’s tailer? « ¢ ¢ What Best Foods advises its dealers about the 
lim- installation of mass displays? ¢ ¢ ¢ What radio stations 
dis- will and will not accept liquor advertising? ¢ ¢ ¢ What's 
ae new in products, packages, ideas, publications? ¢ © « 

the 

op- 
lays 
™ | Do you know that— 

\ ° 
+ THERE are four general types of guarantees? 


e e e That James M. Mathes, president of J. M. Mathes, 


aa Inc., picks four advertisements he likes and tells the “why” 

lose for each? e e ¢ That “Twin Insurance” is advertised? 

cae, e ¢ e That 200 replies were received by the Sub-Ocean Sal- 

a vage Corporation in response to an advertisement about 
sunken treasure? e ¢ ¢ That the origin of new products 
may be traced to twelve sources? ¢ ¢ ¢ That if letter writ- 
ers talked as they wrote, their listeners would think they 
had gone bugs? ¢ ¢ 

~ The answers are in December 


ful? Printers’ Ink Monthly 
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PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, 185 Madison Avenue, New York: Put me down for 
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in any prescription which he fills 
for you. I know the argument for 
mild deception in certain cases, but 
isn’t there more general advantage 
in knowing the truth? Will not 
really sound self-medication be 
helped by exact knowledge? 

“The competitor can know any- 
how. In most cases it is perfectly 
simple for a competent chemist to 
find out all about a formula from 
analysis. However, the bill does 
not propose formula disclosure. As 
to drugs it proposes disclosure of 
the amounts of ingredients. There 
is a vast difference between disclos- 
ing formule and disclosing ingredi- 
ents, as any chemist will tell you 
processes are not to be disclosed. 
As to foods, the bill would cause 
disclosure of ingredients, listed in 
the order of their relative weight. 

“Ingredient disclosure, it must be 
remembered, is called for only in 
the case of foods and drugs for 
which no definite standards already 
exist. Added to the fact that we 
do not seek to compel formula dis- 
closure, there is the protection of 
patent laws, which is unchanged.” 


18 The clause referring to am- 
biguity and inference should 
be stricken out. This in its present 
form is a wide-open invitation to 
evasion. 


1 Everything in the bill relat- 
ing to advertising should be 
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clean cut and specific. Advertisers 
should know in advance what they 
can and cannot do. 


Mr. Campbell: “I believe our 
discussion of other points has coy- 
ered these points. I have tried to 
make it clear that as far as the 
Department is concerned, we are 
not seeking to achieve any end by 
indirection, we are not seeking to 
harm legitimate manufacture or to 
hamper the publishing business. On 
the other hand, I believe the pub- 
lishing business will join in agree- 
ing that broad public policy calls 
for the protection of public health, 
even if some profits are jeopardized. 
Surely there must be agreement 
upon the principle that Government 
owes its first debt to the people as 
a whole and that the Government is 
not bound to see how far it can 
allow a profit making enterprise to 
an without acute menace to 
ife. 

“On the other hand, I want to 
tepeat, as I have already done, my 
hope that discussion and criticism 
of this measure will continue. We 
do not believe the measure is per- 
fect. I have indicated some of the 
sound criticisms. There may be 
more. Government should not be 
dogmatic. No one wants to be 
a czar, regardless of what some 
critics say. I hope those who want 
a sound law will find a common 
ground.” 


NPA’s Copeland Bill Platform 


HE National Publishers’ As- 
sociation is opposed to the 
Copeland Bill in its present form. 
The committee of the Associa- 
tion appointed to represent it as 
regards that proposed legislation 
have adopted the following general 
platform : 


1. The committee is in favor of 
the elimination of fraud from adver- 
tising. 

2. The committee is in favor of 
the prevention of advertising of 
cures for such ailments as do not 
ordinarily yield to home treatment, 
or that are generally dangerous or 
usually ineffective. 


3. The committee is in favor of 
the establishment of Government 
minimum standards for foods or 
drugs, subject to court review as 
to their reasonableness; these stand- 
ards designed only for the _pre- 
vention of fraud and protection of 
health and not as a merchandise 
buying standard. 


The committee is, on the other 
hand: 


1. Against bureaucratic control of 
advertising. 

2. Against making technical mis- 
representation a criminal offense. 

3. Against the sponsoring of food 
products by the Government through 
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the compulsory branding of foods as 
U.S. Grade A, or any other Govern- 
ment designation. 

4. Against bureaucratic power to 
judge an advertiser guilty of fraud 
or misrepresentation, without a court 
hearing. 

5. Against awarding to any bu- 
reau the power of publicizing alleged 
misrepresentation before there has 
been a court hearing. 

6. Against the suppression of rea- 
sonable knowledge about food val- 
ues and self-medication. 

Against any law that penalizes 
the advertised product as compared 
to the non-advertised product, by 
making the printed word an offense 
without discouraging substitution by 
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penalizing point-of-sale misrepresen- 
tation, covering both the counterfeit- 
ing of an advertised product, and 
word-of-mouth deception. 


There are, in the bill, other items 
concerning which the committee 
has a negative sentiment. But it 
has concluded not to express an 
opinion about them, preferring to 
leave such suggestion to those to 
whom the legal or practical aspects 
are necessarily more clear. Among 
such items are: 


Labeling. 

Listing of formule. 
Misbranding. 

. Adulteration of foods. 
Factory inspection. 


9 Bo op 


P. I.’s “Clear Cut Stand” 


Tue PRroprieETARY ASSOCIATION 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The clear-cut stand taken by 
your publication on the subject of 
the Tugwell Bill confirms my opin- 
ion that Printers’ INK is one pub- 
lication to which the advertising 
and publishing industries can look 
for facts in its news and guidance 
in its editorial policy. 

It is a worthy publication in 
these fields. 

Would it be too much trouble 
for you to give me some idea as to 


the status of the proposed Print- 
ERS’ INK Model Statute—the Cap- 
per Bill? 
Frank A. BLarr, 
President. 


[The Capper Bill—based on the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute—was 
introduced in the Senate last May 
and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. It will be in- 
troduced in the House next month. 
It has been indorsed by many asso- 
ciations of advertising and publishers, 
including the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association.] 


AGMA Opposes Food Bill 


‘TH Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America has 
adopted a resolution regarding the 
Cope'and Bill. The resolution is as 
follows: 


(1) “The board approves a sound 
and constructive revision of the Fed- 
eral food and drugs act, to correct 
its defects and effectually to realize 
its high protective purpose; 

(2) “The board disapproves Sen- 
ate 1944, because and to the extent 

— 
New Four A’s Member 

Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, Inc., New 

York, have been elected to membership 


in the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, 





it is not drawn in due form to ac- 
complish such a revision of that act; 

(3) “The board approves action 
by the Association to secure an ef- 
fective substitute bill, drawn in due 
form and to be submitted for review.” 


Because of the importance of 
this bill, the Directors have been 
requested to make a careful study 
of it and be ready to make recom- 
mendations upon it at a special 
meeting to be held shortly. 

+ 
Appoints Boston Agency 

New England Distillers, Inc., Boston, 

has appointed Harold Cabot & Company, 


advertising agency of that city, to handle 
its advertising. 
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It was inevitable 
Hitch that a lot of 
Hikers people with pet 
theories to perpetrate upon an un- 
suspecting and receptive public 
should try to thumb their way to 
some free rides on whatever it is 
that is being driven ahead at such 
a merry clip by President Roose- 
velt. 

Great things have been going 
through at a dizzy pace during the 
last few months, as everybody 
knows. The people and the Con- 
gress have accepted them as emer- 
gency measures, not knowing much 
about them but hoping that they 
would work. 

The President is riding fast. 
While others are in doubt as to 
which fork of the road to take, he 
is going places—just where he 
doesn’t know, but going. 

This is what gives the hitch 
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hikers the grand chance they have 
been looking for. 

With thumbs poked straight up 
the road, they see here an oppor- 
tunity. to give a lift to certain 
ideas and dreams of theirs—un- 
doubtedly in the thought that the 
aforesaid ideas and dreams can 
ride along unnoticed or at least 
over-shadowed by the big stuff, but 
get there just the same. 

Take the Copeland Bill, which 
is designed to supplant the present 
Food and Drugs Act—and which, 
if enacted in its present form, will 
be monstrously unjust to honest 
and reputable producers and mer- 
chandisers of foods, drugs and 
cosmetics. 

This is a hitch hiking measure 
through and through. 

In behalf of the reputable pub- 
lishers and advertisers Printers’ 
INK begs the President not to al- 
low this particular hitch hiker to 
climb aboard. 

The Copeland Bill has many 
good points, for conceding which 
we have been criticized or even 
abused. Likewise, it has not a few 
dangerous and vicious angles. All 
these must be considered and dis- 
cussed. At length a just and work- 
able measure can be evolved—one 
that will stamp on the crooks with- 
out mercy and at the same time 
give a decent break to the honest. 

There is no pressing necessity 
for emergency haste in this thing. 
Even though advertisers have been 
distressingly slow in getting into 
the fight, simple justice demands 
that the measure shall have no 
free riding privileges. 

We have been told that Hitch 
Hikers Campbell and Tugwell are 
counting on this bill being slipped 
through in the opening days of the 
next Congress while the preoc- 
cupied Congressmen are spitting 
on their hands getting ready for 
the more important measures to 
come later. 

We do not know that this is 
true but such procedure is char- 
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acteristic of zealots in general, and 
it sounds reasonable. 

No hitch hiking for the Cope- 
land Bill! 





Politics, it has 
Advertising; been said, makes 
Bootlegging strange bed fel- 
lows. And it might be added that 
social evolution, whether political 
or not, brings about changes in 


human thought that are even 
stranger. 
Consider Prohibition. In the 


years before its advent, many a 
space salesman cooled heels in the 
ante-room of a distiller’s offices, 
wondering what arguments to use 
this time to get on that thus-far 
unattainable list. 

From what new angle should he 
argue complete coverage? 

Now comes a man who will 
place advertising for applejack, 
and who, in advance of Prohibi- 
tion’s dissolution, took the posi- 
tion of urging newspapers to ac- 
cept alcoholic-beverage copy! 

Says Charles S. O’Donnell, vice- 
president of the Distilled Liquors 
Corporation and director of adver- 
tising and sales for Hildick’s ap- 
plejack brandy: 

“It is to be hoped that the news- 
papers which so materially assisted 
in the repeal of the prohibition law 
will not adopt a mistaken policy 
which will serve to perpetuate to 
any degree at all the very condi- 
tions they have deplored. If it 
should happen that the newspapers 
of an entire city, for instance, 
should decide not to accept liquor 
advertising, it is quite likely that 
in those localities the bootlegger 
will thrive the most.” 

Without even seeming to suggest 
that a newspaper—any newspaper— 
ought or ought not to accept liquor 
advertising, an observer of the ad- 
vertising scene may find interest 
in this recognition, by a pro- 
spective advertiser, of the power 
of advertising to influence public 
conduct in the buying of liquor. 
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Business men are 
Brethren watching with 


Disagree absorbing _inter- 
est the grand argument between 
Father Coughlin and Al Smith. 

The fiery cleric and America’s 
foremost Catholic layman just 
cannot agree as to what constitutes 
real money and as to the right- 
eousness or otherwise of President 
Roosevelt’s financial policy. And 
they are: saying things right out 
loud to the edification of all. Cer- 
tain members of the Catholic hier- 
archy are even joining in the argu- 
ment. 

Politics is politics and religion 
is religion. And politics would be 
better if it had more of the re- 
ligious atmosphere—not sectarian, 
of course, but religious. 

This, however, does not mean 
that “brethren must dwell together 
in unity” to the extent of sinking 
their convictions on economic ques- 
tions and marching along in step 
as they would on theological ques- 
tions. 

Father Coughlin is going to be 
just as useful a priest in his church 
and Al Smith will continue to be 
as great a layman in that church 
as if they saw eye to eye as to Mr. 
Morgan, the number of cents in 
a dollar and the relative value of 
silver and gold as a basis for 
money. 

The whole situation is encourag- 
ing. If these two splendid Amer- 
ican citizens, thinking far apart on 
economic subjects, should com- 
promise their economic differences 
on the basis of religious belief, it 
would be tragic. Big men do not 
operate that way. 





An expert is de- 

Experts fined as “one who 
has special skill or knowledge; a 
specialist.” -Of late the term has 
acquired an added meaning, not 
complimentary in character. 

Some experts have failed to 
merit the trust which was imposed 
in them because of their special 
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knowledge. Possessing the con- 
fidence of a public little skilled in 
the kind of specialized knowledge 
they have acquired, experts have 
put it to their own improper use, 
to the lasting loss of the people 
who trusted them. 

In any line of profitable en- 
deavor, experts should acknowl- 
edge their responsibility and gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. It is no 
light load they bear, if they are 
sincere in their trust. And if they 
are not sincere they are unworthy 
of the name of expert. 

When one of them fails of his 
trust and the fact becomes known, 
he alone cannot be made the scape- 
goat. The industry, trade or call- 
ing with which he has been identi- 
fied feels the shock of the fraud 
he has engaged in. Confidence is 
shattered, for who can be trusted 
when leaders falter? 

Advertising, as a closely woven 
part of business, reacts to experts 
that way. Specialists—experts— 
are not entitled to leadership un- 
less they realize the full purport 
of all that leadership implies. In 
advertising, that means a sense of 
duty to client, to client’s patrons 
and to one’s own calling. 





, A smoke trail 
. Vision eddying behind 
mong him, a folded 


the Birches newspaper under 


an arm, the Squire came down 
from his hill to our shop; and he 
leaned against our work bench and 
spoke. 

“I’ve been sittin’ up there,” he 
said, “and studyin’ about age and 
youth and the like. On the radio 
th’ other evenin’, some feller 
that seemed to be agin everything 
except one or two things that he 
failed to mention got to lamentin’ 
about how the leaders of t’day are 
quittin’. He said we older ones 
have betrayed our trust; and that, 
now that we see the jig’s up, we’re 
dyin’, comfortably, of heart fail- 
ure, or jumpin’, kerplunk, out o’ 
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skyscrapers that we've put in the 
hands o’ receivers. He sort of 
leaned to the notion that we've lost 
our nerve. 

“Well, I wasn’t sure. I says to 
Kate, ‘Maybe he’s right.’ And then 
this morning I found something 
else. In the morning paper. It's 
about a man in your line, too~ 
printin’. 

“He’s head boss of a big com- 
pany in New York that prints a 
lot o’ magazines. He’s not very 
big, and his whiskers are white, 
and he’s seventy-three. 

“Well, seems that he went into 
a washroom; and a couple o’ ban- 
dits jumped at him with guns and 
told him to turn over his wallet. 

“And, sir, before one o’ them 
managed, somehow, to tunk him 
over the head with a hammer, he 
damnear killed ’em both. 

“All alone, and with no tools at 
all, you might say, except them 
two robbers, he mopped up that 
washroom so thorough that the 
porters won’t need to touch it for 
a month.” 

The Thanksgiving - Day paper 
came out from under the arm and 
the pipe stem poked at a news 
story, relating how James H. Mc- 
Graw, Sr., chairman of the board 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., had been assailed 
in his New York office building, 
and how the robbers, with highly 
disconcerting difficulty, had taken 
$90 of his money—and barely es- 
caped with their lives. 

Our Squire raised his aging 
eyes to gaze, reflectively, at the 
birches across the Silvermine; and, 
a shade dreamily, he went on: 

“T think it’d be a pious idea if, 
the next time he bags a couple o’ 
bandits, this estimable Mr. Mc- 
Graw would drag ’em out on 
Forty-second Street and polish ‘em 
off in the open, so that the public 
—includin’ the betrayed younger 
generation—might see how a real 
man deals with an annoyin’ situa- 
tion.” 
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Estate Liquipation 


makes possible unusual opportunity to acquire this 


LARGE FACTORY 


(with Railroad and Water facilities) 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 
at a big sacrifice 


LOCATION: Dorchester, 


Mass. 





loading doors and 2 truck 
doors equipped for sim- 
DESCRIPTION: 293,000 ultaneous use. Also water 
square feet of space ina facilities with shipping 
5-story concrete brick | platform. Suitable for 
building: 24 acres of land. | vessel. 

Free and clear of mort- 


gages. LABOR: This property is 


in the centre of a thickly 
TRANSPORTATION AND populated district where 
SHIPPING: 3 sidings on skilled and unskilled labor 
property—13 freight car reside within easy access. 








Suitable for manufacturing, central ware- 
housing, etc. The offering price is a figure to 
effect the property’s prompt disposal. 


For information wire or write 


RIKER & CO. wc. 


REAL ESTATE 
201 MONTAGUE ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: TRiangle 5-1234 
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ACKAGE designers 

seldom get much rec- 
ognition by consumers. 
There are, of course, 
certain exceptions and 
there are bound to be 
more exceptions as time 
goes on. 

Occasionally an ad- 
vertiser has the good 
sense to feature a prod- 
uct or package designer 
in his advertising. To 
the Schoolmaster’s way 
of thinking, however, 
this is not done nearly 
often enough. 

For that reason he 
was particularly inter- 
ested in a color insert in 
a recent issue of Punch. 
the English humorous 
magazine. This adver- 
tisement is headed “Fa- 
mous Artists Design for 
Cadburys” and shows 
three well-known Brit- 
ish artists with pack- 
ages that they had 





Famous artists design 
for Cadburys 9 =3===s==: 





caceuar 


wanea or eime ecwocouaTes 








designed for the com- 
pany. The copy points 
out that the company 
commisioned ten of the leading 
artists in the country to design en- 
tirely new boxes for the company’s 
fine chocolates. 

The following artists were com- 
missioned: Ernest Procter, Mark 
Gertler, Edmund Dulac, C. R. W. 
Nevinson, Philip Connard, Laura 
Knight, Dod Procter, George Sher- 
ingham, Arthur Watts and Arthur 
Rackhan. 

The idea is so interesting that the 
Schoolmaster thinks it is capable of 
application in this country. Here, 
of course, the advertiser would not 
necessarily go to leading artists, 
but would go to leading package 
designers and then feature their 
work once the design was made. 

+ * + 


Manufacturers should not fail to 
keep a list of the reported uses to 
which their product may be put. 
Bauer & Black have been accumu- 


lating such a list of reported uses 
of their adhesive plaster. Some- 
thing like 400 uses have been com- 
piled. 

Strange and extraordinary are 
some of these uses. Adhesive 
plaster has been used to hold cows’ 
tails in place while milking; to 
repair a hen’s egg, to act as a gar- 
ter, and it has been used by at least 
one fisherman as artificial bait, 
instead of bacon rind. 

Close to fifty uses are reported 
in connection with repair work on 
automobiles. One of these includes 
its employment as a temporary fan 
belt. It is also found to be a con 
venient aid to bank tellers in 
counting paper money. 

Bauer & Black listed all the uses 
and gave copies to salesmen, to 
impress upon the trade the im- 
portance and value of pushing the 
sale of a commodity so versatile 
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Wholesale drug executives, im- 
pressed with the merchandising 
possibilities of the information, 
were quick to request copies of 
the list for their salesmen. 
Several thousand copies of the 
list have been put into circulation. 
Every use mentioned is reasonable 
in its application, even though it 
is born of an amazing ingenuity. 


To get a lites of the progress 
that has been made in periodical 
publishing in the last half-century, 
one has but to look through the 
pages of an old publication and 
compare it with the current issue. 
The Schoolmaster has done this 
recently; the publication is the 
Christian Herald. 

The old copy was dated 1878— 
the year the Christian Herald came 
to America, after twelve years in 
London, where it was founded. 
There was but one illustration in 
the paper—a picture of a London 
clergyman of that day. There was 
not one advertisement, from the 
first page to the last. 

Quite different from the same 
paper today, with its advertise- 
ments in color, text profusely illus- 
trated and inviting manner of pre- 
senting the subject matter. Fifty 
years ago the present-day Christian 
Herald would have seemed quite 
scandalous, just as today its proto- 
type seems very prosey and old 
fashioned, 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster has just been 
reading a copy of The American 
News which has a subtitle “News 
of the Week for New Americans,” 
and which manages to subsist on a 
vocabulary of 900 words. It is pub- 
lished by the Language Research 
Committee of New York City. 

The limited vocabulary results in 
many cases in a naive style. 

For instance, there is the little 
story of Sally Rand which says, 


“Miss Sally Rand, Chicago World's 
Fair dancer, 


has come to New 
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CONSULTING AND 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


AnalysesMade Formulas Developed 


New Uses Fresh Appeals 
Research Investigations and 
Clinical Testing of Medicines 
SPECIALISTS a 
Dregs Pro 







sdicines 
Toilet Preparations Essential Oils 
Flavoring Extracts Special Formulas 
Beverages Insecticides 


PUTT & RUSBY, INC 
16 East 34th St., N. Y. City-AShland 44343 


SEIL 








ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


Progressive, medium size New York adver- 
tising agency, centrally located, with list of 

gh grade accounts, Al reputation, com- 
plete recognition, now operating profitably. 
desires to expand. Will take on a man of real 
ability who can be depended upon for a rea- 
sonable amount of actual current business. 

Unusually attractive terms to the right 
party. Our employees are familiar with 
this offer. 


Write, giving details, for appointment. 
“H,”" Box 138, Printers’ Ink 
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BE YOUR SALESMEN. 
@ we specialize in tie-ups for star 
endorsements and illustrations 
for national advertisers 


DAVID HILLMAN 
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Testing Engineers for 


Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 


Technical Experts and Consultants 
General Chemical Analyses 


227 FRONT STREET @ NEW YORK CiTy 
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York and all New York like Chi- 
cago is talking about her. She is 
the young woman who danced with 
so few clothes on, that a Chicago 
judge said she must go to prison 
for one year. 

“She is playing at the Paramount 
Theatre, where large crowds have 
been going to look at her. A news- 
paperman visited her in the back 
of the theater and asked her what 
she thought of showing herself be- 
fore thousands of people dressed in 
almost no clothes.” 

(The Schoolmaster assumes that 
it is Sally Rand and not the thou- 
sands of people who are practically 
nude. ) 

“Tt pays,’ she said and laughed. 
‘I had to take off my clothes in 
order to make money. It has al- 
ways paid and it always will.’” 

It is the Schoolmaster’s idea that 
every copy writer should be forced 
to subsist on The American News 
for a week or two. Those copy 
writers who insist upon using 
words of seven or eight syllables 
would find something to study. 
Similarly those copy writers who 
believe that the average intelligence 
is around four years of age and 
write what they fondly believe is 
for that intelligence would, in all 
probability, become so fed up on 
the utter drabness of a 900-word 
style that they would never again 
try to perpetrate simplified copy. 


WANTED! 
Copywriter 


One of the oldest advertising agencies has 
an opening for a copywriter who knows 
how to make ads pull in both the drug 
and financial fields. Mail order man pre- 
ferred. Executive experience necessary. No 
temperamental “prima donnas” wanted. 

Don’t reply unless you actually meet 
the above qualifications because you will 
only waste your time and ours. 

This is a salary proposition and an 
opportunity to make big money for the 
man who can really produce. All our 
executives know of this ad. Write us 
fully in confidence as to your experience, 
religion, etc. “J,”” Box 139, Printers’ Ink. 
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From Professor Noel P. Laird, 
of Franklin and Marshall College, 
comes a copy of a letter which 
he thinks is “an excellent attempt 
to build up owner-consumer good- 
will.” In this opinion the School- 
master heartily concurs. 

The letter which is signed by 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., follows here- 
with: 

It has recently come to my atten- 
tion that your name no longer ap- 
pears on our books as a holder of 
General Motors stock; and while | 
appreciate that in such a large 
family of stockholders there must 
be a continual change in owner. 
ship, it is always with regret that 
we see any of our partners dropping 
out. 

I would not wish to appear to be 
inquiring into any personal reasons, 
voluntary or involuntary, that may 
have prompted you to relinquish 
this stock. 

However, if the disposal of your 
holdings was due, even in a small 
measure, to any unsatisfactory treat- 
ment on our part, I hope that you 
will do me the favor of writing me 
in detail, since it is our desire to 
retain your friendship even though 
you are no longer a holder of Gen- 
eral Motors securities. 

It is of course quite possible that 
you may have assigned your stock 
for use as collateral. If such is the 
case and you would like to receive 
information of general interest is- 
sued out of this office from time to 
time, please let me know, and I will 
be glad to arrange to have your 
name continued on a special mailing 
list for a period of twelve months. 


Of course this type of letter is 


| not unique with General Motors 
| Several large corporations use simi- 





lar letters with excellent results. 

Where a company is so large 
that its stockholders make up a 
sizable chunk of the market for 
its products a letter to the depart- 
ing stockholder is just as effective 
a good-will builder as a letter to a 
prospective buyer. 
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payable in advance. 








Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 
order five lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





Minimum 
Classified ads 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Versatile Artist who is also a successful 
writer, wants space in medium size or 
small agency. Would buy interest in 
business after satisfactory association. 
Box 553, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising or Publishing Executive 
with small capital to invest and actively 
engage in young, growing, Eastern maga- 
zine. Write fully. References exchanged. 
Confidential. Box 552, Printers’ Ink. 


WE WISH ADDITIONAL CONTACTS 
with large agencies. A permanent con- 
nection awaits the man with contacts 
and ability to sell the services of a 
reputable and large electrotype and stereo- 
type firm. Write fully. We assure com- 
plete confidence. Box 556, Printers’ Ink 
Weekly. 


Available in Philadelphia 


Since 1926 I have maintained central city 
showroom and organization devoted to 
sale Specialties, direct and thru trade. 
Conditions necessitate some changes. 
Looking for manufacturer who wants ag- 
gressive representation here. In position 
to operate with present set-up as exclu- 
sive distributor or to revamp as factory 
branch. My company well regarded here 
and I feel we can offer manufacturer who 
wants better results, or anticipates open- 
ing up this market, effective, aggressive, 
profitable representation. Glad to talk 
it over, anywhere. Box 554, P. I. 














Editor and publicity writer, news A 
trade paper experience, knowledge print- 
ing production, University degree, world 
traveled, best references, wants job with 
future. Box 548, Printers’ Ink. 


White collar jack-of-all-trades, univer- 
sity graduate, 28, with advertising, corre- 
spondence, office and selling experience, 
now employed, seeks an opportunity where 
he can carve out his future. Box 546, P. I. 


Advertising Manager AAAI Chicago man- 
ufacturer 7 yrs., Yale grad., 33, all phases 
of planning and execution of campaigns. 
Available to agency or advertiser. Modest 
salary. South preferred. Box 549, P. I. 











Typography — Production 
LAYOUTS—PROOFREADING 
Young man, experienced and responsible. 

Moderate salary. Box 550, P. I. 





Creative Gravure Sales Promotion and 
Contact man, thoroughly experienced in 
quality reproductions, by all processes, 
capable, reliable, married, Christian, avail- 
able Jan. 1, 1934. Will locate anywhere. 
Box 547, Printers’ Ink. 


Promotion Man with outstanding record, 
confirmed by former employer and others. 
Broadgauge experience in all phases of 
advertising, merchandising, research and 
publishing. Enthusiastic, inspiring execu- 
tive. University and legal training, ver- 
satile writer, tactful contact man. Initial 
salary, moderate. Box 545, Printers’ Ink. 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


THE MAN TO FIT THE JOB 

The logical candidate for any job is the 
man who fits the job by measuring up to 
all requirements—he who has the exact 
experience and qualifications called for. 

No better way to locate the man to fit 
the job than by advertising for him. And 
no better medium for the purpose than 
Printers’ Ink, if the man you seek 
must possess a sales, merchandising or 
advertising background. 

An advertisement in Printers’ Ink, 
describing your man, should uncover 
many excellent prospects from among 
whom one is very likely to stand out as 
the best fitted for the job. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


College Grad—NOT UNEMPLOYED— 
seeking change, desires inside advertising 
job. Ly, Oe healthy! Writes good copy, 
etc. B. S. Degree in Advting. Experienced. 
Is now Ass’t-Purchasing Agent, large food 
company. Box 551, Printers’ Ink. 








ARE YOU LOOKING FOR AN 

ADVERTISING MANAGER? 

{ am personally directing the entire 
advertising work our y, doing 
much of the art work, preparing all lay- 
outs, writing copy for ali irect mail and 
magazine advertising and successfully 
editing a house organ with a wide circu- 
lation to our trade. I am thirty years of 
age, Christian and married. If interested 
write Box 555, Printers’ Ink. 


CAUTION 


Applicants for positions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. 

Advertisers receiving quantities of sam- 
ples from numerous applicants, are also 
urged to exercise every possible care in 
handling and returning promptly all sam- 
ples entrusted to them. 
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Teaser on the Air 


HE immediate purpose of the 
network program sponsored by 
the American Oil Company was to 
spread the news of a merger. To 
build up interest in the news an- 
nouncement, initial broadcasts were 
in the nature of a teaser campaign. 
Commercial continuity was pri- 
marily aimed at the dealers, em- 
ployees and sales force of the five 
merged companies, to stimulate 
their enthusiasm and help weld 
them into one co-operative group. 
On the night of the first broad- 
cast, October 22, the announcer of 
the “American Revue,” had little 
to say. His introductory remarks 
follow: 

“The Americans are coming! 
America marches ahead from 
Maine to Florida! And now hav- 
ing spoken my eleven words of 
advertising, I would like to tell 
you the name of the sponsor to 
whom you're indebted for this pro- 
gram. But I’m sorry I can't.” 

Making it quite clear that there 
was a sponsor, he went on to say 
that “all the sponsor has to sell 
you tonight is just a_ half-hour’s 
solid enjoyment.” Simultaneously 
with the start of the broadcast, a 
series of “teaser” ads appeared in 
newspapers and on posters. 

Bit by bit the commercial con- 
tinuity of subsequent broadcasts 
built up the story. Listeners were 
informed in the second program 
that the “Americans” represent a 
recent consolidation. But the name 
of the American Oil Company was 
still withheld. Finally on Novem- 


— 


Represents Boys’ Publications 

Leslie L. Parker, formerly with the 
advertising section of the General Motors 
Corporation, and later, space buyer for 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, has been 
made Detroit representative for Boys’ 
ive, Scouting and “The Hand Book for 
loys.” 





Has Heater Account 

The Monitor Utilities Corporation, a 
Giasien of Cole Metal Products, Inc.., 
on Y Island City, N. Y., has appointed 
the T. Howard Company, New York, 
to handle the advertising of Monitor 
Range oil burners and_ circulating 
heaters. 
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ber 5, the news broke. Listeners 
were told that the merging com- 
panies were American Oil, Pan 
American Petroleum and Trans- 
port, Mexican Petroleum, and the 
Lord Baltimore Filling Stations; 
that American Oil, distribution of 
which had previously been con- 
fined to Middle Atlantic States 
from Pennsylvania to North Caro- 
lina, would operate all the market- 
ing facilities of the consolidated 
companies from “Maine to Flor- 
ida.” Listeners were urged to fol- 
low American Oil’s newspaper 
advertisements, which had thrown 
off their “teaser” cloak, with the 
spoken exhortations: “Watch for 
them! Read them! Profit by 
them!” * 

Behind this airwave barrage, 
American Oil executives traveled 
through their new territories, visit- 
ing sales conventions of the merged 
companies, promoting good-will 
among the employees. 

So far the broadcast continuity 
has been directed chiefly to these 
groups, has referred mostly to 
crude production and pipeline sys- 
tems, laboratories and tank car 
fleets—items of secondary impor- 
tance to consumers. 

Early this month it will change 
its slant. The slogan “The Amer- 
icans are coming” will be revised 
to “The Americans are here,” and 
commercial announcements _ will 
deal more specifically with the 
consolidated company’s products, 
Amoco-Gas, Orange American Gas, 
and Amoco Motor Oils. 


+ 
Appoint Cockfield, Brown 


Effective January 1, the advertising of 
Northern Electric, Ltd., Montreal, ele: 
tric appliances and radios, will be directed 
by Cockfield, Brown & Company, Ltd., 
also of Montreal. Ceylon Tea, Ltd., 
Montreal has also placed its advertising 
with Cockfield, Brown, 





“ S , e 4 
Carillon,” New Publication 
The Carillon is a new monthly maga 

zine being published for the Montclair 

and Orange sections of New Jersey by 

Walter R. Gallup, Jr., and Joseph M 

Morris. Offices are at 138 Wildwood 

Avenue, Montclair, and at 2 Broadway, 

New York. 
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“AND WHAT 
IS MORE DIFFICULT 
1@ ACRE...” 


“You have satished the gentlemen who 
really control the budget,” is the close of a letter 
from one of our clients. Not an easy task these 
days when dollars must do double duty. But not an 
unusual comment from our clients, because for many 
years Charles Francis Press has been satisfying both 
the eye and the budget. 


F your printing requires skilled 
craftsmanship and your budget demands the strictest 


economy, then we have something in common. 


Make a memorandum now about calling 
Charles Francis Press frst on your next printing job 
and learn just what this better printing service means 
and how pleasing it will be to the gentlemen who 
control your budget. 


YZ Phone MEdallion 3-3500 Y 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST. NEW YORK 





- 
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* HIGH-SPOT POSITION 

* 100% VISIBILITY 

* PEAK READER INTEREST 

* NO INCREASE IN COST 
These are some of the advantages of 
the new combination news-photo and 
advertising pages recently made 
available in the Chicago Sunday 


Tribune. Ask a Tribune representative 
to give you complete information. 


Chicags Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST HEwsraren 


Chicago Tribune Offices; Chi Tribune Tower. New York, 220 B. 42nd &t. 
Rhodes-Ha Commerce Bldg. 


8 Chamber of 
Bldg. 


Atlanta. 1825 , Boston, 71 
n 820 Kohl 





